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A LOUISIANA DEER HUNT. 


By E. R. SPENCER 


HE sky _bor- 
dering the 
tree-tops to 
the east was 
gorgeous with 
the red and 
gold of a No- 
vember s un- 
rise, as the 
dingy little 
branch line 
train came to 
a stand-still at Palmetto. The discom- 
forts of arising at the unearthly hour of 
3 o'clock and the jolting ride in the ill- 
smelling, stuffy interior of an ancient rail- 
way coach, that sometimes did service on 
one side of the Jim Crow law and some- 
times on the other. were scon dispelled by 
the tonic effect of a few deep breaths of 
the frosty morning air, pungent with the 
wood smoke of breakfast fires in the 
nearby negro cabins. 

Jim Driscoll rushed out of the planta- 
tion store, and, after a hearty greeting, 
seized us by the ams and rushed us 
across the road to the store—at the same 
time calling back to a bandy-legged negro 
to look out for our guns and other 
plunder. “ You see,” said Jim, as he led 
the way to his little office at the rear of 
the store, “ I sort of counted on that train 
being late as usual, so I had Ike fix up 
your breakfast down here. Oh! by the 
way, a toddy will put an edge on your ap- 
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petites. Ike, bring the bottle and glasses.” 
The office table (which usually groaned 
under the weight of saddles, guns, har- 
ness, whiffletrees and other odds and 
ends) had been cleared off, and, in 
marked contrast to its customary appear- 
ance, looked thoroughly civilized under a 
white table cloth, china and silver; and in 
addition bore what was far more beauti- 
ful to hungry men—poached eggs, crisp 
bacon and hot biscuits; while near the 
big fireplace, in which a mighty fire 
roared, old Ike sniffed critically of the 
steam from the coffee-pot that gave off 
the pleasant odor of the Creole drip cof- 
fee peculiar to Southern Louisiana. 
Breakfast finished and cigars lighted, 
we returned to the store gallery, where 
Driscoll awaited us with three medium- 
sized, wiry-looking horses, in charge of 
three negroes mounted on steeds of vari- 
ous kinds and armed with shotguns of 
varying degrees of rustiness. One of 
these guns, carried by an extremely fat 
coal-black negro, was entirely minus a 
breechlock. How its owner ever fired 
the piece and survived was not apparent. 
“Yeah dey comes, Mistah Jim!” ex- 
claimed the fat boy with the broken gun. 
Putting a horn to his thick lips, he blew 
a long, shrill blast; Taaaaaaa—ta-ta-ta! 
Taaaaaaa—ta-ta-ta! Taaaaaaa! and from 
far down the road, beyond the tall pecan 
trees at the river bend, there came the 
mellow, distant note of an answering 
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horn and, faintly, an excited chorus of 
dogs. Nearer and nearer came the sound 
of horn and dogs, and presently was 
heard the clatter of hoofs on the gully 
bridge. In another instant, where the 
road emerged from the thicket, they burst 
into sight, coming at a gallop—Unk Dug 
mounted on a big black stallion; his yel- 
low half-brother, Eph, on a thin chested, 
burry maned pony; while circling about, 
sometimes in front, sometimes behind, 
capering and yelping, were hounds of all 
possible descriptions, red, blue and black- 
and-tan. | 

Before Dug reached the store we were 
in the saddle and had set off up the river 
road. 

“Where do we hunt today, Dug?” 
asked Driscoll — “Brandy Bayou or 
Chevy Chase?” 

“Why, Mistah Jim, Ah thinks we'd 
bettah try Chippy Chase dis mawnin, 
suh,” 

“Well, Dug, if you give Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Reynolds both a shot this morn- 
ing, there’s a quart of mighty good 
whisky down at the store you can take 
home for medicine.” 

“ Yassah, Mistah Jim! Ah’ll run a deer 
right ovah bofe of ’um.” 

“You Bill!” exclaimed Dug to a yel- 
low boy riding just behind him, “ Whah- 
for you “low that low-down cur dawg 0’ 
your’n to come ‘long wid dese yeah 
houn’s? Ef yo doan’ send dat dawg 
home, niggah, he’s gwine to run up agin 
nine buckshot. Doan’ you know dat dat 
would skeer all de deer back 
to de swamp ‘fore we gits to see um at 
all?” 

Bill got down off of his mule, and, by 
dint of much profanity and sticks and 
clods vigorously applied, persuaded his 
melancholy looking companion to return 
to the shade of the store gallery. 

After a quick two-mile ride, the party 
arrived at the edge of an old field, very 
brushy and probably twenty acres in ex- 
tent, which lay immediately adjoining a 
strip of heavy timber that widened grad- 
ually to the northward, until it merged 
with a solid wall of timber that indicated 
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the edge of the Big Swamp. At this 
point Dug and one of the other negroes 
stopped with the dogs. “Eph,” called 
Dug to his brother, “you put Mistah 
Spencer and Mistah Reynolds on the 
fust and second ridges aftah you gets in 
the woods. I’se gwine to run a deer ovah 
‘um.” 

“Yes,” said Driscoll, ‘* and you-all want 
to remember that the man who gets buck 
ague and misses gets his shirt tail ampu- 
tated, according to the time honored cus- 
tom.” 

“ Now, Dug,” he continued, “ don’t put 
the dogs in till you see us get through the 
gap in the fence at Nick’s cabin.” 

“Come on, boys! we’d better ride fast, 
for the dogs are pretty keen this morn- 
ing and may get away from Dug before 
we're ready.” 

Accordingly the party set off at a stiff 
pace. First across two cotton fields, rat- 


‘tling and crashing through the dry stalks ; 


then north, up a narrow, brush-bordered 
lane ; then back towards the woods, across 
a neck of swamp and a coulée where the 
horses had to swim; then across fields 
again towards Nick’s cabin at the edge 
of the timber. 

Taaaaaaa—ta-ta-ta! Taaaaaaa—ta-ta- 
ta! came the sound of the horn from the 
south, followed an instant later by the 
deep toned baying of hounds on the trail. 
“ There!” said Driscoll, “hear the mu- 
sic? The dogs have gotten away from 
Dug a little too soon and we'll have to 
ride like the very devil to get on our 
stands in time.” 

“What music you talking about?” 
asked Reynolds. “I cawn’t hear any- 
thing for the demn dogs.” 

Driscoll laughed, but did not stop to 
explain, as we were now in the woods, 
riding at a breakneck pace, and it re- 
quired the utmost alertness to avoid hav- 
ing one’s head jerked off by a loop of 
rattan vine or being knocked out of the 
saddle by a low hanging limb. Twelve 
years in America had not yet ridded Rey- 
nolds of the English trait of construing 
the English language literally. 

From the edge of the timber to the 
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first strip of swamp the ground was cov- 
ered with a thick growth of small hard- 
wood timber and underbrush, save a 
narrow strip at the water’s edge which 
was fairly clear of deciduous growth but 
bristled with the broad, many-fingered 
leaves of palmettoes. 

Here Jim checked his horse. “ I'll stay 
right here,” he said, “ for some foxy old 
field buck might take a notion to sneak 
out this way.” 

With yellow Eph in the lead the rest of 
the party crossed the narrow strip of 
swamp and rode up on the first ridge, 
which, properly speaking, was not a ridge 
at all but merely a strip of dry ground, 
perhaps 250 yards in width. The tim- 
ber here was fairly open, save that in the 
open spaces between the trees the pal- 
mettoes grew breast high and so thickly 
it looked as though one could walk on 
their tops. 

“You take dis stand, Mistah Spencer,” 
said Eph. ‘ Dis is de very bes’ one in 
dese yeah woods. He'll mos’ likely try 
to pass you on dat side ”—indicating the 
right with a wave of his hand. I rode up 
behind a network of vines near the centre 
of the ridge, dismounted and tied my 
horse—for the baying of the hounds was 
drawing nearer now and I was so nerv- 
ous that I felt I needed nothing less than 
the solid earth for support. When my 
feet struck the ground my knees felt so 
weak I could hardly stand and my teeth 
chattered as with cold. It was evident 
that I had an extremely bad case of buck 
ague. With an effort I pulled myself 
together somewhat and settled down to 
watching the palmetto tops ahead of me. 

In compliance with Eph’s directions, I 
was watching the woods to my right, 
when the slightest rustling of the palmet- 
toes to the left caused me to turn my 
head with a jerk. There, scarce 50 
yards away, a young buck was standing 
—looking back to the quarter whence 
came the baying of the hounds. For an 
instant I was paralyzed. But when the 
buck gave a leap and started to pass me 
to the left, I came to my senses, and, 
throwing up my rifle, fired. The buck 


wheeled and gave a great leap straight 
in the air and I fired again. I lowered 
the gun and looked, but the deer was no- 
where in sight. Dropping my gun, I ran 
out where I last saw it and thrashed wild- 
ly about among the palmettoes, but found 
no dead deer. By this time the dogs 
were close by, coming down the ridge on 
which I stood, but when only a couple 
of hundred yards away the chase turned 
suddenly to the left, crossing the second 
strip of swamp to the next ridge, where 
Reynolds was stationed. A moment later 
there came the sound of four or five 
shots in rapid succession. 

Jim came tearing up the path on his 
buckskin horse as I was untying my 
mount. ‘‘ Come on here, old man! Get 
into the game! We've got to head off 
that chase; it’s got by Reynolds!” 

I jumped into the saddle and joined 
him. We tore away at a gallop—dodg- 
ing limbs and looping vines, splashing 
through the black swamp water and 
jumping prostrate tree trunks. When we 
reached Reynolds’ station on the next 
ridge, we found him mounted, ready to 
join us. It seemed that Dug had ful- 
filled his promise; for the deer the dogs 
were trailing had almost run into Rey- 
nolds, but when he fired had turned and 
headed southeast. 

“That’s all right, boys,” said Driscoll, 
turning his horse down a wood-hauler’s 
road that crossed the ridge at this point, 
“he'll have to come back and cross this 
path ahead of us somewhere. Come 
on!” 

In another moment we came up with 
Eph, who was belaboring his pony with 
feet, hands and cuss words. “ G’wan. 
Mistah Jim! He’s gwine to come down 
de nex’ ridge! Ef yo’ rides fas’ yo’ll git 
im!” ; 

When we struck the hard ground of 
the next ridge it sounded as though the 
dogs were almost on us. The woods 
rang with their music. Suddenly, out 
of the bushes about 50 yards ahead of us, 
sprang a fine buck—his nose held high 
and his antlers almost touching his back 
—and bounded down the corduroy road 
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ahead of us. Jim was in the lead. With- 
out checking his horse, he threw his Win- 
chester to his shoulder and fired twice. 
At the second shot the buck’s forelegs 
crumpled under him, and, turning a com- 
plete summersault he rolled over and lay 
still. We had scarcely reached the fallen 
deer, before the dogs, closely followed 
by Uncle Dug and the other negro, 
emerged from the woods. 

The deer was one of the kind whose 
horns are flattened at the places where 
they branch. It had four prongs to each 
horn. Jim’s first bullet had grazed its 
side, as shown by a streak where the hair 
was taken off without the skin being 
broken. The second shot had struck the 
spine just behind the foreshoulders. It 
was loaded on a mule that one of the 
negroes rode and securely tied to the 
saddle. 

“Dey ain't many of ‘em gits away 
from Mistah Jim,” commented Dug. 
“No, sah!” 

““Wha’s ole Queen an’ Blue, Brothah 
Dug?” asked Eph, who had just ridden 
up 

* An’ Buck’s done gone too,” said Dug, 
looking over the bunch of dogs that were 
smelling about the deer. 

Eph clapped the horn to his lips and 
made the woods ring with the recall, but 
the missing dogs did not appear. 

Presently, from far off to the east, 
there came the sound of dogs on the trail. 
“Dat’s ole Blue!” exclaimed Dug. 
“ Ah’d know dat voice o’ his’n in H—!” 

The dogs that had been sniffing about 
the dead buck or lying quietly, with out- 
hanging tongues, under the bushes, now 
began to lift their pendulous ears and 
whine, and when the fitful breeze next 
brought the sound of the distant chorus 
droning through the treés, with excited 
yelps they broke away in the direction of 
the chase, utterly ignoring the horn 
blasts, commands and curses of the ne- 
groes. Dug jabbed his heels into the black 
stallion’s belly, and plunged into the un- 
derbrush to the left of the path, closely 
followed by the rest of the party, except- 
ing the black boy who had the slain deer 
in charge. 


On we plunged. Now galloping where 
the timber was open, the broad palmetto 
leaves rustling against our stirrups; now 
slowing up for a tangle of rattan vines 
and undergrowth ; now jumping logs, and 
anon plunging through the black, still 
water of the swamp. 

Nearer, gradually nearer, came the 
music of the hounds. 

Boom! Boom! came the heavy reports 
of a shotgun ahead. Then the sound of 
a horn: Taaaaaaa!—ta-ta-ta! Taaaaaaa! 
—ta-ta-ta! 

“Dat’s Punk!” said Dug. 
gah’s done killed the deer!” 

In a few moments we reached the spot 
where the deer had met its fate. It also 
was a buck, and to all appearances might 
have been a twin to the one Jim had just 
killed. Punk, its slayer, was the fat black 
boy with the gun that had no breech- 
lock. The other negroes rode up present- 
ly and the deer was tied across the mule 
one of them rode. 

* Well,” said Driscoll, ‘“ have we had 
fun enough for this morning? It’s 11 
o'clock now and by the time we get back 
to Palmetto and get cleaned up, the din- 
ner Mrs. Driscoll’s fixing up will be ready 
for us. Oh! by the way, Spencer, what 
were you shooting at before I came up 
with you back there on the first ridge?” 

“A deer, and [ thought I hit it too— 
but when I went out and looked where I 
saw it last, it wasn’t there.” 

“Well, we'll put the dogs in there and 
see about it.” 

Presently we reached the spot where I 
had been posted. 

“ Now, Spencer, show us where you 
saw the deer last.” 

With some little difficulty 1 located the 
spot approximately and Uncle Dug 
started the dogs in. In a moment old 
3lue gave tongue and the pack headed 
southeast. But the chase was a short one. 
Scarce 500 yards from where I last saw 
it, we found the deer, shot once through 
the body. It was a young buck and its 
horns would not make a very showy 


“ Dat nig- 


trophy, but it was my first deer and I 
was proud of it just the same. 
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“Well, Spencer, you've saved your 
Hag all right, but it looks as though 
Reynolds here was due to lose his.” 
Reynolds made a break for his horse, in 
an endeavor to make a getaway; but the 
horse, misunderstanding this abrupt 
movement, bucked, snorted and jumped, 
while Reynolds was clinging to the horn 
of the saddle with one foot in the stirrup, 
and dumped him neatly on the ground, 
on his back, with his feet and hands wav- 
ing in the air. Before he could get up, 
he was seized by Driscoll and myself 
and the operation performed, much to 
the delight of the negroes and the dis- 
gust of Reynolds. 

“Dug,” said Driscoll, “I think we’d 
better open those deer before we start 
for home.” 

“Yas sah!” replied Dug, with a grin, 
and started to work. 
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I was standing nearby, watching this 
process, when suddenly I was seized from 
behind and thrown bodily into the bloody 
cavity from which the entrails of one of 
the deer had just been removed. Upon 
extricating myself from this predica- 
ment, I was smeared with blood from 
head to foot and must have been a sorry 
sight, for the usually solemn Reynolds 
was rolling on the ground and holding 
his sides from laughter. “ Every dog has 
his day, old man, ye kneaow. I think 
we're quits now.” 

“That’s another old custom I forgot 
to mention to you, Spencer,” said Dris- 
coll. “My old father gave me that 
very same dose, on this same plantation 
and in these same woods, when I killed 
my first deer. Well, let’s ride. I’m hun- 
ery as a wolf!” 


HUNT. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


T was Christmas Eve. Not a story 
book Christmas Eve—when the 
great white flakes were softly fall- 

ing or the big full moon shining on the 
snow until it glistened and sparkled like 
diamonds—but a foggy evening, as if a 
January thaw had arrived a trifle ahead 
of its schedule. I had located myself 
comfortably in an easy chair and was just 
getting interested in a magazine article 
when sleigh bells sounded in the door- 
yard. I stepped out. A familiar How 
are you? greeted me and I was shaking 
hands with the Doctor. ‘Thought I 
would drive up and try the hunting with 
you tomorrow.”’ The Doctor talked as 
we unhitched his horse. ‘I brought my 
little spaniel, Pete. He is going to make 
a mighty fine bird dog with a little more 
training. Suppose your Skip is as good 
as ever and will still hunt anything he 
catches scent of. I haven’t forgotten 
the time he left the rabbit track up in 
Brock’s Swamp, took up a fox track and 


drove old Reynard out to me in the 
clearing, while you stood on the runway, 
thinking the rabbit must be making a 
mighty big circle.” 

When the Doctor’s horse had been 
cared for and Pete had been fed and shut 
in the stable with Skip, we repaired to 
the house, where we talked over many 
past and future hunts. Daylight the 
next morning found us headed for the 
woods, the Doctor with his double-bar- 
rel shotgun and I with my Winchester 
.32 Special and the dogs following at 
heel. The weather had grown colder 
during the night; the rain had changed 
to sleet which froze as it fell and just be- 
fore daylight the storm had entirely 
abated, leaving a crust that would bear 
us without snowshoes. We were now 
crossing an orchard on an abandoned 
farm. Suddenly Skip jumps between us 
and goes racing over thé knoll. We 


soon EAL i te up a butternut 
tree.’ “ WO@e nothing but start 
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around the tree on different sides and 
presently, I make out the head of a grey 
squirrel over a limb near the top. Slip- 
ping the auxilliary shell into the rifle, I 
bring him down easily and soon have 
him in my hand, for Skip is an excellent 
retriever. From the old orchard we 
crossed a pasture and entered a woods 
lot. A command from the Doctor sent 
the dogs bounding awayamong the trees ; 
but, even as he spoke, a partridge whirled 
up from the ground and sailed down an 
old logging road. As the Doctor’s gun 
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the rifle the bird whirled away into the 
woods. I stood watching it regretfully, 
when a loud report sounded at my side 
and the bird tumbled to the ground. 
The smile upon the Doctor’s face was 
good to look upon. We had left the 
woods and walked for about a mile, when 
Skip struck the first fox track. Over the 
ridge he went, his nose to the snow and 
barking at regular intervals. It appeared 
as though the fox would cross the lower 
end of Blue Mountain, then circle and 
come back, either through a deep nar- 
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“Skip is an Excellent Retriever."’ 





cracked, the bird turned two or three 
somersaults and fell in the snow. It 
was now Pete’s turn to retrieve and he 
did remarkably well for a young dog. 
We followed the logging road down 
into the woods about 40 rods; then, 
swinging to the right, went back up on 
the ridge and soon heard both dogs 
barking and found them with a partridge 
in a low bushy fir tree. It was sitting 
perfectly still and I decided to try it with 
my rifle. My previous success had made 
me over-confident and at the report of 


row valley at our feet or through a 
broader one over the next ridge. By 
concealing himself in some bushes not 
far from where we stood, the Doctor 
would be able to cover the narrow val- 
ley and the opposite hillside with his 
shotgun, which would be useless in the 
big valley; so I left him there and went 
over the ridge and seated myself behind 
a large rock. From this very spot I had 
shot a fox the previous Christmas. The 
runway was about 30 rods distant but 
was visible at a point where it came 


: 
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through a fringe of bushes and last 
Christmas the fox had turned just after 
coming through the bushes and stood 
surveying the back trail when the rifle 
crack broke in on his meditations. 

Down from the mountain comes Skip’s 
Wow! wow! wow! and I know old Rey- 
nard is headed this way. Nearer and 
nearer sounds the bark. I am watching 
the little knoll by the bushes intently, 
knowing he must soon appear, when the 
boom of a shotgun 


pocket of my hunting coat. I then went 
back to the road again and Skip scurries 
through the bushes on both sides but not 
a fresh track did he find. On the other 
side I heard the report of the Doctor’s 
gun and in a few minutes it rang out 
again. I was almost through the swamp 
when a rabbit jumped over a log near 
the road and out of sight. Skip saw it 
and with a yelp started in hot pursuit. 
Just then another report rolled dowafrom 

Chet’s. ‘‘Three to 





startles me. The 
Doctor displays a 
fine specimen when 
I get over there. 
When the fur has 
been removed it is 
3 o'clock and the 
Doctor thinks he 
must be back to 
the house at 4. 
We are undecided 
which way to go. 
On one side of the 
road is Chet’s 
Swamp and on the 
other side is 
Brock’s. I thought 
the chance of a rab- 
bit tn Brock’s 
Swamp better than 
that in Chet’s but 
he did not think so 
and we fell to dis- 
cussing it. Finally 
the Doctor sug- 
gested a compro- 











one,” thought I and 
directed my atten- 
tion to the one Skip 
waschasing. Itwas 
soon bagged and 
made the score 
threetotwo. “If I] 
can get another,” 
thought I, but 
looked at my watch. 
Five minutes of 4 
and it will take 1o 
minutes to reach 
the Creamery. I 
crossed a pasture 
and into a field. 
There stood the 
Doctor in front of 
the Creamery. I 
could picture to 
myself his look of 
triumph as I laid 
my two rabbits be- 
side his three. 
“‘Chet’s Swamp is 
a good place for 








mise. ‘Tell you 
what I'll do,” said 
he. ‘‘ You go down 
through Brock’s and I'll go down through 
Chet’s and see who can shoot the most. 
We'll meet at the Creamery. Be there 
by 4 o'clock sure.” 

A wood road runs the entire length 
of Brock's Swamp and I started down it 
but Skip soon struck a track and I was 
obliged to take my place by the runway. 
The rabbit stops to look back when al- 
most in front of me and is easily trans- 
ferred from under a low balsam to the 
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rabbits,’ would 
probably be all he 
would say. 

I did not look at him as I came up, 
but threw my game on the snow, saying 
‘“Guess you beat me.” 

The Doctor drew two rabbits from 
the big pocket in his hunting coat and 
threw them down beside mine. I looked 
at him, expecting another. ‘My first 
shot missed,”’ he said. Then we walked 
home together, through the woods and 
across the fields, to the appetizing sup- 
per that awaited us. 





HE night was fast coming 
on, and the lowering clouds 
‘hat had been threatening 
all day were growing 
darker and more threaten- 
ing as the wagon creaked 
toward the old cabin, one 
late October. The horses 
were spent with the long haul, and 
Doc was no less tired. He drew 
up with a feeling of satisfaction as 
the wind rose with a moan and small 
flakes of snow commenced to fall. The 
horses were soon housed and hungrily 
munching the oats he had thoughtfully 
provided; a fire was roaring in the fire 
place, and his coffee almost ready‘ when 
the Halloa! of some other weary traveler 
reached him. Peering out the door, he 
could see in the weird grey light another 
freight team; answering the greeting, he 
recognized the cheery voice of Jim 
Blakesley. “ Wall, by thunder Jim! | 
thought I was the biggest fool in this 
part of the country, but you beat me, fer 
you are bigger an’ later than me,” he re- 
marked as Jim drove up. 

“Oh! go long, Doc! I ain't, either,” 
Jim replied. “By hokey, though, I’m 
glad you're here; this is a darn lonesome 
night to spend alone in Dead Man’s 
Cabin, ain't it? Hear them coyotes 
howl, will ye?’ Jim continued as he un- 
hitched his horses. 

“Yep. Looks like we were in for a 
pretty bad storm tonight,” replied Doc. 
“Git your team up an’ come in an’ have 
some hot coffee to warm vourself up 
with. Ye need it, I reckon.” 

“You bet I do, Doc! I'll be with you 





evening in 


in two jerks of a lamb’s tail,’ answered 


Jim. 


Doc re-entered the cabin to add to his 


COYOTES AND INDIANS. 
A MEMORY OF PIONEER DAYS IN COLORADO. 


By PERLYNA SIZER. 


coffee and bacon, and they were soon 
oblivious to the blustering outside as they 
basked in the glow of the fire and ate 
their frugal supper, lounging about after- 
ward enjoying their pipes. The wind 
had blown a gale for some time from the 
west and the snow had fallen in blinding 
gusts until the ground was almost white ; 
but the fury soon spent itself. The wind 
gradually died, the snow stopped, and, 
instead of the hard storm the freighters 
expected, the night settled into a calm, 
clear.one, with the stars peeping out from 
behind the shifting clouds. The coyotes 
came out from the sheltering rocks and 
began howling their calls and answers 
across the hills, sounding on the clear air 
like hundreds instead of perhaps not 
more than three or four. 

Rousing himself to replenish the fire, 
Doc said: “I never hear coyotes howl 
that I don’t think of the time when we 
camped out east 0’ my old ranch when 
we were after some Injuns that had been 
a-tormentin’ us. We lost ’em, an’ when 
night overtook us we camped on the 
banks of the little arroyo there, it didn't 
hev no name then, an’ the coyotes kep’ 
up sech a howlin’ thet we couldn't sleep. 
Half the time we didn’t know if they 
were Injuns er coyotes.” 

“Tt was puzzlin’ sometimes—wasn’t 
it?” said Jim. 

* Yes,” replied Doc, as, carefully and 
quickly picking up a red coal from the 
fire, he kept it dancing in the palm of his 
hand until it was deftly laid on top of the 
packed tobacco in his pipe. It was a 
particularily nice performance and one 
not always accomplished without a burn. 
““Speakin’ of coyotes,” resumed Doce, 
when his pipe got to drawing well again, 
“T had a damn bad time with ‘em once. 
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Ever hear how Tom Box come to lose his 
wife an’ leave the old Picketwire? ”’* 

“No,” replied Jim. “ He left the year 
that I was down in Taos, New Mexico. 
I allus did wonder why he left. What 
became of him?” 

“ Well,” continued Doc, “Tom used to 
live up jest above me, you remember, 
with his wife an’ little kid. His wife 
was a mighty purty young thing an’ Tom 
thought a heap o’ her, an’ the baby, ’twas 
the purtiest little golden haired young un 
you ever see, bout four years old and as 
smart asa whip. They hada good little 
log cabin an’ were a-fixin’ up the ranch 
in fine shape. She was a-tryin’ to raise 
some flowers that summer, and it was 
techin’ to see her carry water to ’em from 
the ditch—the house was above the ditch 
an’ she couldn’t get it any other way—an’ 
they were awful purty, too, in this dry 
country. It made us all think of our old 
homes back in the States where our 
mothers had flowers a-growin’.” 

“They wa’n’t many out here thet hed 
flowers them days, I guess,” commented 
Jim. 

“Well,” resumed Doc, “the Injuns 
had been a-slippin’ up when least ex- 
pected, as they allus done, an’ drivin’ off 
our stock, and when the soldiers would 
come up after ’em all they could find 
would be a dead camp-fire an’ a cold trail 
to tell which way they’d gone.” 

“Thet was usually the way it was,” 
said Jim. “You know, Doc, I allus 
kinder thought thet them soldiers was 
afeard of the Injuns an’ glad to hev ’em 
git away.” 

“Tt shore looked that away some 
times,” replied Doc. “ Well, Tom got 
almighty tired o’ that kind o’ monkey 
business, and one day when he wuz down 
to old Fort Lyon he told the Commander 
so, and told him that, next time, if he 
could have eight or ten picked men that 
knowed somethin’ ’bout Injuns an’ wa’n’t 
afeard of ’em, he would go after ’em his- 
self, an’ git em, too! This made the 

*In Southern Colorado the Purgatoire River 


is usually referred to as ‘‘ the Picketwire.’’— 
EDITOR. 


Commander kinder hot an’ he told Tom 
he could have the men.” : 

“Tl bet he could git ’em, too!” said 
Jim. 

“It was along in September,” resumed 
Doc, “and we had just got our crops all 
in, our hay stacked and the grain ready 
to thresh, when one morning, bright an’ 
early, the Injuns jest swooped down an’ 
run off Tom’s hosses that were a-grazin’ 
on the divide above his house. So Tom 
up an’ saddles his hoss an’ starts off for 
the Fort, to git his soldiers. He reck- 
oned the Injuns would run the hosses out 
of the country before comin’ back, as 
they always had before, an’ he would just 
foller *em up an’ git his hosses. But 
when he come back from the Fort with 
his men, he found the damned skunks 
had come back an’ stole his wife an’ kid 
while he was gone.” 

“ The hell they had!” 

“Yep. They had just waited until he 
was out o’ sight, it seems, an’ then 
slipped in an’ stole ’em, along with two 
fine saddle-hosses Tom had in the stable, 
an’ then set fire to his cabin an’ stacks 
an’ stable and. skipped out. They must 
a-been hid in the bluffs across the creek 
watchin’ him, or they couldn’t ’a got sech 
a start of him as they did.” 

“What did Tom do then?” asked Jim. 

“He an’ his men come down to my 
place as white ez sheets an’ told me what 
had happened. It didn’t take me long to 
git my saddle on old Dexter an’ we went 
after ’em. Struck their trail across the 
river, an’ follered it down through the 
sand hills an’ then out towards Rule 
Creek, an’ the trail kept a-gettin’ fresher 
an’ more alive every foot we traveled. 
You know out thataway the country is 
purty flat—just a few arroyos an’ some 
little ridges an’ buttes here an’ there, an’ 
all covered with buffalo grass nearly to 
your horses’ knees. It was the best 
range in the State. 

“When we got ’cross Rule Creek we 
see a herd o’ buffalo a-runnin’ off to one 
side an’ we knowed the Injuns wa’n’t 
many miles off; so one of the soldiers 
rode up on a little butte on top o’ the 
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ridge to reconnoitre. It was a clear day, 
not a cloud, an’ you could see for nearly 
a hundred miles ‘cross the flat country. 
He wa’n’t there long when he com- 
menced to wave his hat to us, an’ we all 
rode up as quick as we could to where he 
was—an’ there, just a-crossin’ Freezout 
Creek, ‘bout a mile beyond, were the 
Injuns, *bout fifty of “em, a-piking out up 
the divide.” 

“Could ye see Tom’s wife?” 
Jim. 

“Nope. The Injuns had her well up 
to the front an’ we couldn’t see her. We 
started out after ‘em, an’ when the In- 
juns seen us a-comin’ they started on a 
run up t’other side of the ridge. Course 
the soldiers hurried up when the Injuns 
commenced to run, an’ it was an exciting 
race with the soldiers a-gainin’ on ’em 
every minute. The Injuns seen this, an’ 
when they got to the top o’ the ridge 
they stopped an’ got ready for a standin’ 
fight—somethin’ they didn't offen do— 
an’ we wondered what they were up to. 
In a minute we see, for what did them 
skunks do but put Tom's wife an’ kid 
right out in front of ‘em, in plain sight 
of us an’ right between us an’ ’em.” 

“ Jest like the red devils!” commented 
Jim. 

“ That’s just what they did. An’ when 
Tom seed what they was up to, he yelled 
an’ started towards her, an’ when she 
seen him a-comin’ she grabbed the babe 
up in her arms an’ stood there a minute 
all alone—a-lookin’ up towards Heaven, 
as though she were asking the good Lord 
to take keer o’ her an’ the baby—an’ then 
she rushed towards Tom. We were all 
spell-bound fer a minute, though it 
seemed an hour,an’ then the soldiers made 
a dash towards ’em—a-holdin’ their fire 
till they could git clost enough to shoot 
the Injuns without a-hittin’ her. The 
Injuns just stood an’ watched ‘em a little 
minute, an’ some of us thought that 
mebbe they were just a-goin’ to let us 
take her back, an’ then they let out sech 
a blood-curdlin’ war whoop as I never 
heard afore, an’ a great big buck on a 
fine horse—it was one o’ Tom’s best ones 
—rode out past Tom’s wife on the lope, 


asked 
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an’ as he passed her he reached over an’ 
hit that pore little babe on the head with 
his tomahawk. Then he turned an’ 
started back to the rest.” 

“ My God!” muttered Jim. 

“When we seen this, we just let go, 
an’ the old buck fell inside o’ ten feet, 
riddled full of holes. The rest o’ the 
Injuns, when he struck the babe, turned 
an’ commenced shootin’ at us; then 
turned tail instanter an’ put off towards 
the Territory on the dead run. Pore 
Tom reached his wife just in time to 
ketch her as she fell, pierced by~the 
Injuns’ bullets, an’ she died in his arms. 
The soldiers took after the Injuns an’ 
chased ’em down inter the Territory an’ 
didn’t git back till next day. I staid 
there all night with old Tom. He wuz 
just about crazed, naturally, an’ tried all 
night to make his wife talk to him. He 
just couldn’t believe she was dead, pore 
feller! 

“Tt was a dreadful long night, an’ 
them coyotes howled all through it, an’ 
fought over the body of the dead Injun. 
Ye see, the rest didn’t hev time to take 
his body away with ’em when they went, 
an’ Tom was afeard all night the Injuns 
would come back, or the coyotes would 
attack us, but they didn’t. The next 
noon the soldiers got back, an’ then Tom 
an’ me took his wife an’ baby back to the 
old Fort to bury ’em.” 

“What did pore Tom do after thet?” 
asked Jim. 

“Wall, he went away for a spell—no 
one knew where—an’ then he come back 
an’ tried ranchin’ again on his old place, 
but he couldn’t stan’ it. So he pulled out 
for good. We didn’t hear anything more 
of him for four years, an’ then, one day 
when I was down in Las Animas, I met 
a man from the Injun Territory an’ he 
told me that Tom was down there a- 
workin’ for the Gover’ment—a-teachin’ 
the Injuns to farm.” 

“ A-teachin’ the Injuns to farm?” in- 
credulously asked Jim. “ Hell! I’d a- 


pizened the whole damn shootin’ match, 
ef I’d ’a been him!” he concluded. 

“So would I,” replied Doc. 

The beds were unrolled by the fire, and 
Doc and Jim soon slept, with the coyotes 
still howling on the hillsides. 
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By ALICE McCRAY WALTHER. 


ANY keen Minnesota sportsmen, 
upon being asked where to go 
for duck shooting, will respond 

without hesitation ‘‘Go to Wheaton.” 
And in this connection Wheaton means 
Lake Traverse, on the divide between 
northern and southern waters. To many 
men who count upon a week’s shooting 
in September, and again later when the 
autumn flight is on, Lake Traverse is 
represented by a private lodge or camp. 
But to the general shooting public it 
means Larson’s—a large red brick farm- 
house on the east shore, facing the Da- 
kota hills and the wonderful sunsets 
across the reedy lake. The house is a 
new one, well built, and well placed on 
a rise of ground protected to the north 
and east by a well grown wind-break of 
box elders. A porch of generous width 
stretches across the entire western and 
southern sides of the house, furnished 
with long benches, upon which returned 
hunters may sit and smoke and exchange 
details of the day’s sport in the brief in- 
terval between the late evening meal and 
the early bed-time of tired sportsmen. 
The view from this porch toward the 
west should be unsurpassed—stretching 
across gently sloping pasture land to the 
reed filled lake and beyond it to the low 
hills of the Dakota shore. The actual 
view proclaims the phenomenal success 
and the limitations of the Swedish farmer 
—an immigrant of perhaps 20 years ago, 
who by the sweat of his brow and the 
hard, unremitting toil of the women of 
his household has won what is to him 
wealth and competence—for in a long 
line, directly between house and lake, 
stand the outbuildings of the farm, as 
well built and commodious as the house 
itself, but so placed that one can catch 
only fleeting glimpses of the gorgeous 
sunsets between barn and pig-pen and 


again between granary and carriage 
sheds. Lake Traverse is 25 miles in 
length and, at Larson’s, perhaps 4 miles 
in width across to the Dakota shore, 
bare of trees, but purple in October with 
something which suggests distant hills 
in Scotland covered with heather. 

At first sight the long broken lines of 
reeds are misleading—they seem to leave 
so little room for water. But let a north- 
easter blow through the night and the 
plunging lake makes the morning launch- 
ing a difficult and even dangerous mat- 
ter, and the returning hunter must have 
a good eye for landmarks, and, if he be 
wise, get a good start on his homeward 
journey before dark, if he would not risk 
losing his way among the endless lines 
of reeds and scrubby islands, with foot- 
ing for the rubber booted only, and 
spending the night ‘out’’—the lot of 
more than one unwary hunter. 

But ducks! There must always be 
ducks here, whether in season or out, and 
any man who can shoot at all can be sure 
of bagging the Minnesota limit at least. 
And not only ducks, but mud hens— 
millions of them—swimming about in 
companies which blacken the waters and 
rising when you come upon them sud- 
denly, as your boat turns the bend of an 
island or line of reeds, and rushing along 
the surface of the water with dragging 
feet and wings, like a school of small fish 
fleeing before a hungry enemy. Musk- 
rat houses rise here and there in various 
stages of completeness, their busy build- 
ers swimming back and forth among the 
islands with long triangular ripples from 
the black point of their heads. But a 
year ago the local shooting at Larson’s 
was disappointing. Not that ducks were 
lacking, but in mid-September the heat 
was so intense that game could not be 
kept on ice with certainty and hundreds 
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of ducks were sent and carried in which 
reached their destination in a state de- 
manding instant burial. 

We arrived on Monday—finding the 
house full to overflowing of week-end 
hunters who were presumably “going 
in” that night. They went—18 of them 
—after a day of July heat, the wind 
blowing a high gale. They carried with 
them seven hun- 
dred ducks, of 
which it was not 
possible that 
one-tenth ar- 
rived at the end 
of their journey 
in condition to 
be used—a fact 
to make the 
thoughtful con- 
sider a probable 
future when this 
beautiful life of 
the woods and 
waters shall have 
become a mem- 
ory, like the buf- 
falo that once 
roamed our 
beautiful West- 
ern country. 

The two hunt- 
ers of our party 
did not go out 
until the follow- 
ing morning, 
when they set 
off after a 6 
o’ clock break- 
fast, carrying a 
mid-day lunch 
and planning to 
return at dark. 
The woman tramped three miles along 
the shore and joined them in a reedy 
shelter exposed to the full rays of the 
sun and surrounded by decaying reeds. 
She tramped gladly back again and spent 
the remainder of the day in seclusion and 
rest. The sportsmen returned at dusk, 
husky with weariness, but with a string 
of ducks which satisfied them. The heat, 
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the rapid disappearance of the contents 
of water and Thermos bottles, and the 
extreme discomfort of their surroundings 
had severely tested a tried companion- 
ship and they returned in silence, the 
argument of years forgotten. One more 
day they put in, rather from a tempera- 
mental reluctance to “let go” than from 
enjoyment of conditions, but by Wednes- 
day night their 
appetite for sport 
was temporarily 
sated and the 
woman joyfully 
packed her duffle 
bag,assumedthe 
garments of civ- 
ilization, and our 
party of three set 
off on the pleas- 
ant four mile 
drive toWheaton 
by moonlight,on 
our way to Or- 
tonville at the 
foot of Big Stone 
Lake—a two 
hours ride over 


the C., M. & St. 
Paul Ry. from 
Wheaton. We 


arrived at Orton- 
ville at midnight 
and finished the 
night at a clean 
and comfortable 
hotel where our 
windows over- 
looked the 
moonlighted 
lake, which if we 
had been more 
youthful, or less 
weary, would have made sleep seem a 
mere dull subservience to custom. As 
it was, we slept soundly until called for 
breakfast, which was to be finished in 
time for an early boat, and at half-past 8 
we embarked on our twelve mile ride up 
the lake to Foster’s Bay. 

A freight barge, towed by two launches, 
was the means of our entrance to this 


AT BIG STONE LAKE.—A Successful Fisherman. 
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paradise. The morning was glorious, 
the air like wine, and our first experience 
of the clear blue water and beautiful high 
wooded shores of Big Stone Lake is one 
never to be forgotten. Only embarrass- 
ment of riches in the matter of Minnesota 
lakes—wide and deep and clear and cool 
—can explain why Big Stone has re- 
mained comparatively unknown to fame 
and has kept her lovely isolation. The 
Indians must have loved Minnesota, with 
her generous supply of birches for canoes 
and wigwams and her unlimited water- 
ways. Perhaps they gave the lake its 
name from the large round pebbles with 
which Nature riffraffed its shores. Or 


appointed launch. The shore was strewn 
with the paraphernalia of fishing and a 
returned fisherman held up for our ad- 
miration a remarkable string—the fruit 
of his morning’s catch. Perched here 
and there on shelves of the lofty hill 
which rose in terraces from the water’s 
edge, were half a dozen cottages—pre- 
sumably closed for the season. Among 
these were the twin cottages surrounded 
and connected by an uncovered perch or 
platform. These, we learned later, were 
occupied in summer by an elderly and 
neurasthenic husband and wife, who found 
detached houses the surest way of secur- 
ing the coveted three S’s—Silence, Soli- 











BIG STONE LAKE.—The Beach at Foster's. 





was it the granite quarries at the foot of 
the lake? All that lovely morning we 
drifted along, perfectly content with pres- 
ent well-being and with no wish to hurry 
the uncertainties of the future. For we 
had bravely embarked upon this advent- 
ure at the casual suggestion of a train 
acquaintance and knew nothing of what 
awaited us. It was in the neighborhood 
of noon when we rounded a jutting point 
of the high shore and came suddenly 
upon our destination. Along the deeply 
indented shore of the bay a little fleet of 
rowboats was moored and at the dock 
where we made our landing lay a well 


tude and Sleep. Completely hidden from 
the lake by lofty trees—oak and elm and 
poplar—was a large and somewhat pre- 
tentious hotel, built in the substantial 
fashion of many yearsago. We climbed 
a steep path among the trees and were 
shown rooms, clean and cool, with green 
blind shaded doors opening on the porch, 
which surrounded the house. And pres- 
ently we were called to the cool base- 
ment dining room, to a dinner of broiled 
prairie-chicken and vegetables fresh from 
the garden. We found that while chicken 
shooting was excellent, there were prac- 
tically no ducks. We made an effort to 
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find them, however—going eight guns 
strong to the reedy Little Minnesota at 
the head of the lake, and waiting for the 
evening flight. Our companions, a pleas- 
ant party of chicken hunters from a 
Western city, the beauty of the launch 
ride through the clear air and waters, 
and the return with the rising moon 
almost consoled us for the disappointing 
absence of ducks. Our return that night 
had its touch of sadness. One of the 
launch pilots of our barge ride of the 
day before had been drowned in the 
neighborhood. Overheated from the 
vigorous labor of unloading the barge, 
he dove for the anchor, which had be- 
come entangled in the weeds, and did 
not come up. The spot was dragged 
and his body recovered. He was a 
young fellow and his young wife and 
first baby were coming that very night 
from St. Paul to join him. Poor girl! 
we never heard how she met her tragedy. 

Three things at Foster’s united to 
make our three days there a delightful 
experience—three things beside the love- 
liness of Nature in water, air and woods. 
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The companionship, first, of an interest- 
ing group of people of congenial tastes 
who had years ago discovered the charm 
of the place and the fine chicken shoot- 
ing on the neighboring hills; second, a 
table furnished with the fresh products 
of lake, field and garden, deliciously 
cooked, satisfied the keen appetites 
awakened by long days in the open air; 
and, lastly, the unequaled fishing almost 
made the sportsmen forget the lack of 
ducks. The fishing was superb—bass 
and pike and pickerel biting with won- 
derful alacrity; the beautiful sunfish 
added to the variety on our string, and 
at almost every other cast perch in such 
numbers that we soon threw back the 
uninjured for future sport. And we re- 
turned with an agreeable sense of con- 
quest—the proper frame of mind of the 
returning sportsman. Although we had 
gone for ducks and found none, we re- 
turned refreshed beyond expectation, and 
the two hunters said ‘By the second 
week of October the autumn flight will 
be on and we will go get some ducks.” 


IN THE QUIET ORCHARD CLOSES. 


By ALICE PHEBE ELDRIDGE. 


HE peace 
of the late 
afternoon 

hung over the 

.. large house and 

WX... } quiet stretches 

SS of green grass 
SS) Gf ‘ g grass. 


<a Here or there, 






hidden away 
somewhere in 
the trees,a 


A owe” yall 
Nal 
a sleepy bird 
twittered or 

stirred the green leaves as it fluttered 


lazily from bough to bough. The sun 
streamed softly down through a faint 
mist that only softened its brightness and 
directed its rays like a benediction on the 


quiet old place. To Philip Benton, as he 
opened the low iron-hinged door and 
stepped out into the little stone porch, 
the scene of rest and quiet seemed like a 
physical presence. He stopped, and for 
a second stood, leaning slightly against 
one of the stone pillars, his wistful eyes 
traveling from well remembered place to 
place. How often, when he and Godfrey 
were small boys, they had crept out this 
door and through the porch, with stolen 
sweets from the pantry, down to their 
well loved tree in the orchard. For a 
few minutes he stood motionless, think- 
ing, as he always did in these days, of the 
past; then, rousing himself, stepped for- 
ward slowly, taking the well known path. 
Yes, the apple trees would be in bloom 
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now. 
if any of their books were still hidden in 


He wondered with a catch of pain 


the old hiding place in ‘the tree.”” He 
hoped not, for that would be too much 
to stand just now. It was only his prom- 
ise to Godfrey that gave him the strength 
to go out to the tree at all. It had been 
bitter to come back to the old place, 
bringing the tokens Godfrey had entrusted 
him to take to his mother; it had been 
bitter to see the old house, where nearly 
all his vacations, as a boy and young 
man, had been spent. The pain around 
his heart had tightened when he stepped 
into his old familiar room. It had not 
been until late that first night that he had 
pushed open the door into the adjoining 
room, Godfrey’s room—the door that 
had always stood wide open in the old 
days—and entered his friend’s room. 
Now the day for his departure had all 
but come. Tomorrow he was to go and 
he had not yet seen the tree. Although 
he knew that all the happier recollections 
of his boyhood and young manhood 
could only add crueller meaning to his 
loss, the last promise he had made to the 
friend who had been more than any one 
else in the whole world to him must be 
kept. 

His thoughts were painful with regret 
as he limped down the path. He him- 
self had hardly recovered from the wound 
received at the time of Godfrey’s death 
and his face was pale and drawn, while 
the deep lines around his eyes and mouth 
told of suffering, physical as well as 
mental. When he reached the orchard 
gate, he leaned heavily against it, gazing 
through and beyond the trees, heavy with 
blossoms—seeing but the place of God- 
frey’s death in the midst of a far desert. 

After a while he straightened himself 
and pushed open the little gate. That 
creak as the gate opened and the click as 
it closed—those two sounds called up a 
host of memories. One day, he remem- 
bered, Godfrey and he—he passed his 
hand quickly before his eyes to shut out 
the recollection and started forward as 
rapidly as he could. 

Yes; that was the tree. 





There, just 
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the same, of course. It had been buta 
trifle over a year since they had left; now 
he was returning alone. The picture of 
that death in the desert rose before him: 
The long stretch of hot sand, the tropical 
sun beating down, the great red boulder 
with Godfrey leaning heavily against it, 
his men dead around him and the natives 
closing in. If he and his men had ar- 
rived a few minutes earlier, they might 
have saved Godfrey’s life. He turned his 
face quickly aside; he dared not think of 
that. How Godfrey’s face had lighted as 
he broke through the circle surrounding 
him; his glad cry echoed still in his ears: 

“T knew you'd get here, Phil! I’ve 
been waiting.”’ 

Oh, yes! he had gotten there—in time 
to see his friend die. And what a death! 
with a fiery sun above, from which he 
vainly tried to shield him; with a thirst 
that could not be slaked, wounds that 
could not be bathed 

Philip raised his head quickly and 
looked up into the leafy world above. 
Maybe, in spite of his leg, he could get 
up there; he must get up there once 
again. He struggled painfully up, where 
he had once climbed so lightly, and sank 
wearily into his well known seat. God- 
frey’s place was opposite. He could see 
him there, the handsome boy—talking 
enthusiastically over the school sports; 
their boyish voices had filled the air and 
their merry laughter had echoed through 
the trees. Or, later, when home from 
Sandhurst, they had discussed the games 
here and helped one another over many 
a tight place in their studies; here, truly, 
had centered their most intimate life. 
Here too they had come to talk the day 
before they left for India—two young 
subalterns going out to conquer the 
world. To conquer the world — The 
glare of the sun, the desert sand, the 
barren rock—all rose before him again. 

How Godfrey had talked of the tree; 
of their old life together in his home. 
How his thoughts had turned longingly 
to the quiet of this place during that long 
waiting near the rock. Then, as the hot 
night settled down, Godfrey's eyes had 
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grown dim and his hand had tightened 
on his friend’s. 

“It’s all so quiet there, Phil; and it’s 
cool, so cool and quiet! You'll go back, 
won't you, when you take these things to 
the Mother. You'll see it all again— 
maybe the trees will be in bloom too, 
Oh, Phil! can’t you fee/ the air? I wish 
I might be buried there—do you think I 
can? I rather hate the idea of lying 
here, in all this heat and dust, so far 
away. We've always, had such good 
times——there e 

And later, when it seemed to Phil that 
the heat rising from the earth and com- 
ing down from heaven was making him 
insane, Godfrey had opened his eyes once 
more. ‘You won't forget, will you, old 
chum? Even if you can’t take me back, 
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you'll go and see the old place—won’t 
you?” 

Here he was, and Godfrey was lying 
out in the desert by the red rock. That 
was the worst of it all now. He had not 
been allowed to bring him back to where 
the trees were in bloom and all was cool 
and quiet. He reached his hand down 
into the old hiding place. Yes; there 
was one old, tattered book they had read 
together. His eyes rested on their names, 
written in round, boyish hands: 


Godfrey Morris— 
Phil Benton— 
Chums. 
He buried his face suddenly in his 


hands, while the peace and the coolness 
seemed to mock at him. 
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By MARVEL WEYRICK. 





HE family (Papa, 
Mamma, Brother and 
I) had been out at the 


mine since early 
spring, in a rough, 
mountainous district 


some distance down 
the Pend d’Oreille 
River from Newport, 
Washington. The lo- 
cation of our cabin is 
on the north side of a 
very high mountain, 
and, even in mid-sum- 
mer, we get only an 
hour or so of sunshine 
daily. It seemed rather 
dreary at times—but 
one must accept the 
surroundings of a 
mineastheyare 
found, and our side-hill tunnel (800 feet 
long, with an 18-inch ledge which im- 
proves at every rod penetrated) has a 
future sufficiently bright to reconcile us 
to the lack of sunshine 














Along in July things were getting 
rather monotonous for Mamma and me, 
but my aunt and Cousin Lillian, from 
California, were expected shortly for a 
vacation visit, so that I had at least the 
pleasures of anticipation. I had not seen 
Lillian since we were both quite small, 
and was naturally anxious to see what she 
was like. They were to arrive on Satur- 
day, and for a couple of days we were 
busy fixing up the old cabin, that it might 
not impress them too unfavorably when 
compared with their own fine home in 
one of California’s big cities. As it has 
only one large room, the task was not so 
difficult as it might have been. We dusted 
out the crevices between the logs, washed 
the little two-pane windows, hung up a 
few nice calendars in lieu of pictures, put 
some freshly cut evergreens over the 
doors and windows, nailed down the floor 
in a few places where it had come loose, 
and properly arranged our furniture— 
all home-made, with the exception of 
some dynamite boxes we use for chairs. 
We had two beds, and thought we could 








“With the bottle in one hand, Lillian struck a picturesque attitude.” 


Photo by J. F. ANDERSON, Newport, Washington. 
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manage nicely with a couple of cots. With 
curtains hung around the beds, and 
broken mirrors on the walls, we thought 
we had things pretty nearly correct. Fri- 
day morning one of the men at the mine 
went hunting and brought in a very fine 
white-tail buck, and we were sure that 
fresh venison would appeal to them, how- 
ever critical they might be. As the nights 
are always cold and the daily time of sun- 
shine so short, there was little chance of 
the meat spoiling. Then Brother and I 
went to the river and caught a nice 
lot of trout. Father went up to Newport 
to meet our visitors, intending to bring 
them down on the boat next morning. 
About 2 in the afternoon, Saturday, we 
went down to the landing; the big boat 
whistled as it swung around the bend, 
and there they were in the bow waving 
their handkerchiefs. In a few minutes 
we had the usual interval of kissing and 
crying, and then came the climb up a 
half-mile hill to the cabin. We had hard- 
ly started when Lillian asked where our 
auto was, and Brother told her it was in 
the shop getting the rubber tires reset. 
The climb was nothing to us, since we 
were used to it, but our visitors were 
pretty well played out when we finally 
reached the cabin. To our great delight 
they were more than pleased with our 
summer home. They enjoyed the trout 
and venison and declared as long as they 
staid with us that they had never slept 
better in their lives. I think there was 
some truth in this, for we never could get 
them up in the morning. For a while 
times were lively around the old cabin. 
We hunted and fished with success, think- 
ing nothing of catching 50 or 75 trout in 
an hour or so. Lillian enjoyed the sport 
very much, saying she had been fishing 
before but never caught anything and had 
never expected to. And fishing is not the 
only sport along the Pend d Oreille. 
Mountain grouse are plentiful, and we 
have two .22 Winchesters for their espe- 
cial benefit. Our cocker spaniel, Fritz, 
understands hunting grouse a bit better 
than most dogs. He will tree a mother 
hen and her half-grown brood in a big 
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cedar, and, while they are watching him, 
we get busy with the little rifles and kill 
the whole flock, if we have need for so 
many birds. The .22 is the favorite arm 
here for this sort of shooting. Any one 
caught hunting grouse with a shotgun is 
laughed at. Old Dan, our packhorse, 
often came handy on these trips, for we 
frequently went farther than Lillian 
cared to walk, and Dan never objected 
to as many riders as could stick on his 
back—going up the mountainside or 
down gulches at the same old gait. 

And game and fish were not all of an 
eatable nature to be found in the moun- 
tains. More delicious fruit was never 
eaten than the mountain huckleberry, 
ripening in July and August—great 
patches waiting to reward the climber 
who fights his way to the summit of some 
difficult ridge. Huckleberries have been 
food and drink to many a poor prospec- 
tor, who without them would have fared 
hard indeed. One day Lillian and I were 
picking berries at the foot of a big hill, 
when I heard her cry, “ I saw a man up 
there in the bushes. He was standing 
and had on a fur coat, and when he saw 
me he seemed to drop down in the 
bushes.” She was terribly frightened. 
Half sure what she had seen, I led her 
back to a safe distance, and then called 
Fritz and sent him into the bushes, where 
there was soon a great commotion. Going 
still farther away, we got on a big rock 
and awaited results, and it was not many 
minutes before we saw a black bear and 
two cubs scrambling up the hill, with 
Fritz a safe distance in the rear. It was 
a sight worth seeing, that mother bear 
driving her cubs before her. She would 
slap first one and then the other and kept 
them going at a lively gait. Poor Lillian 
stood like a statue while the show lasted ; 
then declared, “if she ever got back to 
the cabin alive,’ she would never venture 
out in the woods again. She kept her 


word—but she will have a true bear story 
to tell her grandchildren. 

We get our winter supply of huckle- 
berries from the Indians across the river 
on Huckleberry 


Mountain—a mixed 
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tribe, Spokanes, Nez Percés and Black- 
feet. They are a peaceful, well-behaved 
lot and have quite a large tract of land 
which was never regularly set aside for 
them as a reservation; the whites have 
never objected to their holding it in pos- 
session, however. It has several miles of 
river front with a good deal of meadow 
land running back to the foothills. Some 
of the Indians have large herds of horses 


opened it and found inside a stamp pho- 
tograph of a young man, bearing a name 
and address. She was romantic (or silly) 
enough to write to this address an ac- 
count of: her discovery, received a reply, 
and at last accounts the two are still in 
correspondence. She insisted upon hav- 
ing her photograph taken with the bottle 
in her hand, and when we reached the 
shore Mr. Anderson selected suitable sur- 








‘Lillian had many a fine ride on Old Dan.”’ 


Photo by J. F. ANDERSON, Newport, Washington. 





and cattle and all of them own saddle 
ponies. The morning we set forth to 
purchase our berries, Mr. Anderson, the 
Newport photographer, happened to be 
at the mine and was induced to accom- 
pany us. We crossed the river in our 
gasoline launch, which is big enough to 
carry 12 passengers. As we neared the 
further shore Lillian saw a floating bot- 
tle, retrieved it with her fishing rod, 


roundings and posed her most effectively, 
as the picture proves. 

The Indians’ summer camp, of about 
35 tepees, was on a hillside some 200 
yards from the river and on both sides 
of a small stream. There were about 125 
Indians and a small army of dogs of all 
kinds and colors (which rushed at us 
from every direction until checked by the 
shrill commands of the squaws). We 
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found that the women and children had 
the evening before brought in a large 
quantity of berries which they intended 
offering for sale at the mining camps up 
and down the river. We were fortunate 
in the time of our coming, as we got our 
berries while they were quite fresh. They 
are picked in buckets made of buckskin, 
and if they remain too long in these re- 
ceptacles they acquire a smoky flavor, re- 
mindful of the common odor of Indian 
encampments. Trading with an Indian is 
a good deal like bartering with a profes- 
sional horse trader. The squaws pick the 
berries and the men sell them—always 
asking a price about 50 per cent. higher 
than they expect to get. You are a “ good 
one ” if you can cheat an Indian in a deal 
of any kind. This visit to a savage camp 
was quite an event to my aunt and Lil- 
lian. They seemed expecting to be scalped 
at any moment, and tried to keep at a 
safe distance from the wilder looking 
members of the band. I suppose they are 
still talking about the pop-eyed pappoose 
that was stood up against a tree in one 
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of those cradle-boards the squaws carry 
on their backs. Mr. Anderson expected 
to get a number of fine negatives at the 
camp, but this was not so easy, for In- 
dians dislike having their pictures taken 
unless they are on dress parade. He did 
succeed in persuading two squaws to pose 
for him down by the river as we returned 
to the boat, but I think they would have 
refused if they had known exactly what 
he wanted. I forgot to mention that our 
berries cost us 50 cents a gallon. This is 
about the usual price, and it follows that 
berry picking is quite a profitable busi- 
ness for the Indians. I presume the white 
people might pick them for themselves, 
but in a new country like this there is 
more important work to be attended to. 
We were all quite worn out when we got 
home, and that old cabin never looked 
better to me than it did that night. But 
it was the memory of days such as that 
which made Auntie and Lillian declare 
when they started back to California that 
in the past month they had experienced 
“the time of their lives.” 


INDIANS. 


By 8S. D. BARNES. 


With Photos Taken among the Celilo Indians on the Columbia River by Chester G. Rideout. 


I. 


Mountains and desert; rocks and sand; 
A shallow stream in a thirsty land; 
And elbow-room, where a chief may play 
That he is as free as yesterday. 
Overhead the sky is as clear, 
And it meets the earth-rim far and near. 
Nor stick nor stone in neat order stands, 
Showing the touch of the White Man’s 
hands. 


II. 

Free—till he passes the metes and 
bounds ; 

Free—till he treads on forbidden 
gtounds; 


Free as the desert hare—until 
His desires are crossed by the White 
Man’s will. 


True to the last to his tribal pride, 

Scorning the fate he has long defied, 

Shackled by Destiny—still he vaunts 

Such freedom as this in his desert haunts. 

III. 

“‘Same as before the White Man came!”’ 

Alas! how false rings the boastful claim! 

Agency beef for the wigwam’s store; 

Tomato cans scattered ’round its door; 

Garbed—by his good squaw’s needle- 
skill— 

With warp and woof from the White 
Man’s mill; 

Sea-grass riata, and saddle-tree, 

Fruit of the conqueror’s industry 


Iv. 


Mark the air of grandiloquence, 
As he turns his back on the pasture fence 














And points, with aboriginal pride, 

Far o’er the streamlet’s surging tide, 

To some distant point on the grassless 
plain 

Where appears no bounds to his vast 
domain— 

His raven locks for the moment bare 

Of the Stetson hat that he loves to wear. 


x * 





Guarding the freedom of yesterday! 

How pitiful is this idle play! 

His squaw’s French shawl has a blanket 
throw 

O’er a wrapper of Yankee calico, 

And the maiden’s leathern belt once 
graced 

The ampler span of a rancher’s waist 


x x 


But freedom is freedom, the good Lord knows; 
This world’s a stage—let the Red Man pose! 























DEER HUNTING IN CUBA. 


By LiEuT -CoLoNEL R. L. BULLARD, U. 8. A. 


T HAS all put passed in our America. 
Not so in Cuba, where hunter, deer 
and hound are still joys of today. 

My Cuban friends had long tempted me, 
and at last I yielded—to fetch away a 
memory that can never pass. Don José 
and Don Daniel had the pack—skilled 
hunters and old dogs that assured us sport 
from the very first. The deer is no Cu- 
ban born but foreign. ‘He is not can- 
nonized as yet” said Don José, ‘‘but that 
Spaniard who first brought deer to Cuba 
is my patron saint.” 

From old town to virgin wild in Cuba 
is but a span, and this January night we 
make it in an hour with horse and hound 
and pack mules, to stretch our hammocks 
in an old thatched hut till dawn. The 
night, the scene, the group stirred in my 
Cuban friends memories and tales of old 
guerrilla days, when Spain had pressed 
them hard as ever their Cuban hounds 
had pressed a deer, and the night’s first 
half was filled with stories of guerrilla 
raids, of war, plunder, rapine and fearful 
reconcentration. The second half I froze 
where never ice was seen. Cuban nights, 
though tropical, have that strange quali- 
ty. One feels as cold and bloodless as 
a snake. We felt so tonight and staid so 
until rich Cuban coffee—full parched, fine 
ground and life infusing—‘“ brought us 
to’ again. Coffee alone? Yes, alone. 
It is enough; no true Cuban asks for 
more breakfast. Our dogs got not so 
much, but off they were with nothing at 
sunrise—a dozen lanky, thin and nosey 
brutes that showed no signs, the least, of 
being fancy dogs or pets. Their skinny 
looks and settled, old-dog ways carried 
assurance further of the day’s success. 
I felt how good today to be no deer in 
front of them! 

“‘Hoo—ah! hoo—ah!” the urging 
cries with hand claps of the master soon 


made them plunge into the jungle of the 
woods that patched the broad savannahs 
of Cuba’s southern coasts—‘‘ Hoo—ah! 
hoo—ah!”—and kept them going. The 
tone and manner of the master were en- 
couragement itself and dogs vanished. 

A half-hour passes and we turn a sud- 
den corner in the wood, to run into a 
stranger hunter, mounted and blue-clad 
like us, a little wizened man with piping 
voice and keen black eye—a Cuban type. 
He looked the hunter and he was. “I 
hear your hounds, Don Fernando,” said 
our master. Not a note could I catch, 
strain as I might; yet in five minutes 
more they came in full cry, with ours a 
pack of twenty, to run us wild. 

Who can describe it! Men and horses 
awoke and involuntarily, all unconscious- 
ly, moved to the sound. The ground is 
a broad level savannah with great patches 
and clumps of woods and timber. From 
timber to timber and through thick wood 
the deer makes way with the ever sound- 
ing pack behind. The hunters race from 
wood to wood in the hope of cutting off 
the flying game, and, mounted still, of 
‘“‘winging’’ him upon the further exit. 

At the edge of a wood, after a long, 
swift run, hunters are foiled and hounds 
thrown off. A wise old dog, circling far 
to the rear, picks up the scent, and the 
chase is on again and back to the far spot 
from whence it came. My sturdy Cuban 
pony takes me there in a great race with 
all the hunters. We scatter at the jun- 
gle’s farther edge. I await the coming 
pack—each moment nearer with blood- 
stirring bay and music. A shadow, a 
vision, a moving branch and I have lost 
my chance. The dogs sweep past crest- 
fallen me and soon have moved the game 
onward to a distant wood. Spurring, 


galloping hunters follow and some pre- 
cede with plunging, stumbling, excited 
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horses. Again the deer comes straight 
upon me—hotly pursued by a lone hunter 
at top speed, shouting and with raised 
rifle. With rising hair I fly his line of 
fire; but needlessly. He is no wild man 
or tenderfoot. The deer escapes again 
and plunges into the forest’s edge but 
out again over a broad burn, where 
hounds are done up, thrown off and can 
no longer follow. The burn has killed 
the scent and the run seems ended. The 
case looks bad enough for half an hour, 
till the master puts the pack far out upon 


- the plain. There a lively bitch—young 


Mukden—takes up a scent and all the 
pack moves slowly, walking, for a distant 
wood, whence all at once a louder, fuller 
cry told the tale of the game now sprung 
again. The winded deer had there come 
to rest in deer-reasoned safety. That 
stop was fatal. Or made it any differ- 
ence to the long-scented hounds? Far 
round the further edge of the wood two 
hunters spurred a mile away, followed 
far by all the others. My straining horse 
was plunging on. A shot behind. An- 
other deer had sprung and got away. 
The hounds and hunters bore on. A 
shot and shout ahead. The other had 
gone down. Two swiftest hounds were 
on him and his run was over. Above 
them a blue-clad Cuban hunter stood 
triumphant. 

The morning is far advanced; it is hot, 
horses sweating and hounds panting with 
wide open mouths and lolling tongues. 
Here is the strain of the sport in Cuba. 
From an ancient shallow well which 
hunters knew the dogs were watered 
first; then cooled by ‘“‘souzing in” ; then 
rested; for we yet planned to chase the 
other deer that had just now got up. 
Dogs and horses cooled and freshened 
up, we are off again, shouting and clap- 
ping. His trail is easy but not he—an 
old, strong, cunning fellow. He plunged 
away at a tremendous speed through a 
tangled tropical forest that cut off the 
hunters and in a long straight-away run 
that sent the baying pack for an hour or 
more far out of hearing. At last he ex- 
ecutes a crafty turn by which he gains 


much time, and when again he comes 
our way he’s far ahead. The dogs have 
run five hours in tropic heat and follow 
now at just a walk and long strung out. 
It’s useless, cruel, to run longer and the 
horns sound off. It takes an hour more 
of voice and horn to make these grim old 
dogs let go. They are a joy. 

That afternoon the second ‘orchestra’ 
was put in play, but not of course upon 
the buck that had that morning won. 
That would have been dishonor, and no 
man thought, much less dared mention, 
such a thing. 

Some men are woodsmen born. To 
them the earth, the air, the forest are but 
signs—an open book. Tutu, Don José’s 
man, was one of these. This afternoon 
he goes straight to the game—a mighty 
buck—as if by fore-agreement with His 
Majesty to meet him there. 

All hounds are near. The race is 
breakneck from the start. There are no 
preliminaries; just a wild start. This 
time, I think, I’ll stick to the master, and 
I do in a long, straight shoot through 
open woods two miles or more—taking 
logs and stumps, bushes, branches and 
hanging vines as they come—trusting to 
luck to make it or ‘bust,’ swaying, 
dodging, ducking, blinking: at last to 
bring up against an all-stopping barbed 
wire fence. Hounds and game had done 
the same. The sudden silence is deadly. 
The dogs had lost all trail, were scat- 
tered, and in ten minutes more were 
wandering wide in a hopeless, most dis- 
couraged way. Hunters were soon sit- 
ting, non-plussed, in their saddles—help- 
less. The game had got away across a 
burn again; yet it was a mere palm’s 
breadth that seemed no obstacle to stop 
a pack of shrewd old hounds. Still, time 
is lost—a half-hour or more—and things 
look hopeless now. An old dog slowly 
walks across the burn and on its further 
edge flushes a flock of quail that startles 
us but does not turn his thoughts. He 
has the thread and in an instant has 
started the mighty buck.in hiding there. 
Across the open burn at top speed he 
plunges, as if fired from a catapult. Mag- 
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nificent! Shots and wild shouts, a rush 
of hunters—and the chase is over. 
‘‘Here’s where I hit him!” ‘Here's 
my shot!” and “There is mine!’’ “I 
knew I'd get him!” and so on. “But 
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let us see his other side,’’ said one. No 
hole was found. One man had used a 
shotgun—I. The kill in silence was 
marked mine. “As large a deer as we 
ever saw in Cuba.” 


CH “SO 


WHAT WOULD YE GIVE? 


By MARVIN O. JENKINS. 


I 


What would ye give to be with me 

In my woodland home, where I am free 

From worry and care, with children and 
wife— 

Ah! What would ye give for this coun- 
try life? 

Say, you of the city! who sweat and toil, 

Come back to Nature and God’s free soil ; 

Among the beasts and the birds to live— 

Ah! slaves of the sweat-shops! What 
would ye give? 


II. 


What would ye give to be with me 

In the brook, with the water up to my 
knee, 

With rod and reel, as I cast about?— 

Ah! what would ye give to see the trout? 

As he plunges and leaps, his freedom to 
gain, 

Your hot blood goes rushing through 
every vein. 

Ah! men in your office, who plot and 
scheme, 

Come fishing with me in this silvery 
stream. 


V. 


IIl. 


What would ye give to see the fun, 
As I go forth with my dog and gun?— 
Returning soon with a full game-bag, 
A pleasant change from your city drag, 
Where you forfeit your soul for the 
greed of wealth, 
And you and your children are broken 
in health. 
Ah! come with me to the woods and 
hills, 
Where we know no pains, or aches, or 
ills. 
IV. 


What would ye give to come with us, 

Away from the noises and city fuss— 

In our log cabin among the trees, 

Among the birds and the humming 
bees? 

Beautiful Nature! ¢izs is the place 

Where man meets his Maker, face to 
face. 

His work you will find here on every 
hand, 

Come! abide with me in this wonderful 
land. 


What would ye give for a home like mine, 
Cozily nestling ‘neath the pine? 

’Tis humble, I know, but, for all of that, 

I would not change for your city flat. 

Ah! look in the glass at your poor worn face 
And come with me to my country place, 
Among the beasts and the birds to live— 

Ah! Slaves of the Dollar, What would ye give? 


























BACK TO THE OLD TRAILS. 


Being a Continuation of ‘Fifty Years of Woods Life.’ 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. 


CHAPTER VII.—In Which Buddy Moves On. 


HAD expected 
next to nothing 
from my trip in 
search of Buddy 
In fact, to 






of him at all was 
-4 better than I had 
ei’ anticipated, and 
: consequently I was 
not disappointed. 
The thought .of Barker’s despair troubled 
me, until I was through telling my story 
and had found that the professor was 
evidently undisturbed. “ There was never 
a hope of getting the rifle back in that 
way,” he said. “It is just as I told you 
—the stumbling block is less Buddy’s dis- 
honesty than his ignorance. He believes, 
quite naturally, that there are lots of 
rifles of the same sort in the world, but 
that they have never before drifted to this 
out-of-the-way section. He may or may 
not know that rifles of all modern makes 
bear serial numbers, and consequently 
can be identified by their owners. How 
many of us know the numbers of our own 
guns? His plan is to get beyond our 
reach and find a buyer at two or three 
times the market value of an ordinary 
Winchester or Marlin. His awakening 
will come the first time he meets a man 
who is really posted on firearms of all 
types —and in the present age of gun 
catalogues and sportsmen’s publications 
such a man will soon be found. Then 
Jones will lose precious little time getting 
back here and coming to terms. 
“ But he’s sp’iled our hunt, for fair,” 
growled Leeds. 
“ Not necessarily. 





Elliott has a shot- 


gun somewhere in his baggage, and I 
want a whole lot of experience how to 
find and kill game. While the rest of 
you amuse yourselves in your own way, 
I will commence on these squirrels 
and —” 

“Wind up by getting yourself lost in 
the brake—an’ maybe come up dead in a 
month or six weeks, like that feller they 
found in the boat. Say, Jim, you'll have 
to saddle a mule an’ ride out after 
Colonel Norton—it’s lucky the coroner’s 
so handy; but the question is, Will he 
bother to come? More’n likely he will 
deputise me, an’ I'll never git a cent for 
my trouble. By Christopher! it’s gittin’ 
so I’m actin’, free gratis, for every 
blamed officer in the county, settlin’ half 
the law suits out of court, an’ run after 
seven days in the week by every old 
woman that’s got a sick kid to doctor or 
a passel of hens that won’t lay. Wish I 
had an easy job, Elliott, like your’n or 
the Professor’s.” 

There was a little streak of professional 
vanity in Barker’s composition and this 
remark of Leeds’ nettled him into sug- 
gesting the latter’s unfitness to fill a col- 
lege chair. For a half-hour we listened 
to Latin and Greek quotations, which 
doubtless, could we have grasped their 
meaning, lent emphasis to a very scholar- 
ly discourse upon the practical value of 
academic learning; but the greater part 
of it all was Greek to me, while I doubt 
if Leeds caught even the general drift of 
our companion’s remarks. Jim, of course, 
took everything in his matter-of-fact nig- 
ger way, and was always ready with an 
approving “ Yas, sah! dat’s what I say!” 


or “ Didn’t I allus done tol’ yo’ so?” 
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It was my suggestion that Jim, by run- 
ning to the lower end of the lake in a boat 
and then following a certain dry ridge to 
the uplands, could reach Colonel Nor- 
ton’s on foot in an hour, whereas it would 
take him three times that long in the sad- 
dle ; but I was met by an objection which 
might easily have been foreseen. The 
darky’s superstitious fears had been 
aroused by our gruesome discovery in 
the swamp, and he positively would not 
travel otherwise than by “ de big road” 
—which in this case was, most of the 
way, the merest trail through the cane- 
brake and forest. So, in mercy for the 
mule rather than Jim, I offered to make 
the trip myself; the Professor stated his 
desire to accompany me, and we set out 
next morning before day had fairly 
broken. 

On this occasion it was brought to my 
mind, perhaps more forcibly than ever 
before, how prone all of us are, through 
constant association with things and hap- 
penings around us that are in themselves 
worthy of attention, to pass them by un- 
noted and practically unseen. Barker was 
constantly exclaiming in wonder, and at 
the most trivial excuse. A giant wood- 
pecker flew across the lake—a noisy flash 
of black, white and red; a kingfisher 
swooped down with strident rattle, 
touched the surface of the water lightly 
and arose with a fish in its mouth; an 
eight-foot alligator gar floated lazily 
almost within reach of my paddle; and, 
hardly farther from the prow, a shovel- 
bill catfish—half as long as the gar, and 
a third of his length bill—threw himself 
clear of the water, turned in the air and 
disappeared head-first with a resounding 
splash. As we neared the shore a big 
moccasin snake swam out from a drift 
to interview us, put himself within reach 
of the paddle as I swung the stern of the 
bateau to meet him, and was instantly 
decapitated, as hundreds of his kind have 
been before. It is queer how light a 
stroke, given in just the right way, will 
snap a snake’s neck. A brace of summer 
ducks—bright crested, their wet under- 


feathers a-shimmer in the grey light— 
sprang from under the fringe of button 
willows almost in our faces, and the dis- 
turbance sent a small army of squirrels 
scampering up the trees and from branch 
to branch in chattering terror. And so it 
continued—whether in the cane, the 
tupelo flats, among the water oaks and 
pin oaks of the higher bottomlands or 
under the big hickories and white oaks of 
the ridges—always there was something 
to catch the Professor’s eye and elicit sur- 
prised and admiring comment. A tiny 
white blossom, barely showing above last 
year’s fallen leaves; a blurred footprint 
in the dustlike rotten wood of a hollow 
tree; the burl knots on the oaks; the 
forty feet of sheer stretch of a wild 
grapevine from earth to branch (it had 
never before occurred to me that this in 
itself was a wonder, for how could it 
have climbed there without support?) : 
even the sight of a blacksnake, plastered 
in clinging folds against the bark of a 
straight-bodied sweet gum, was enough 
to set Barker’s jaws wagging in a way 
that would have put successful still-hunt- 
ing out of the question. “ But we’re not 
hunting today,” he laughed, when I cau- 
tioned him. “ This is a little journey on 
business affairs, and I can talk if I want 
to. Better let me have my say while 
there’s a chance, and possibly I can be 
quiet when need requires. Why, Elliott. 
this is a regular wonderland! A day of 
it is worth a year of the Iowa prairies!” 
ca * * * 

The rising sun was shining level into 
the big front door, opened by Colonel 
Norton in response to my hail. “ Come 
in, Elliott,” he called cheerily ; “ I heard 
you were back in the country again and 
hoped you’d come around. Hey, Dick !— 
where’s that damned boy ?—he was under 
my feet a minute ago! Dick, hustle some 
chairs out here behind the vines on the 
veranda—and bring that black bottle. 
with some cracked ice and a sprig of 
mint. Hyar, don’t set in the sun, Elliott: 
get over by the wistaria. You'll find that 
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the shade and the south wind is about 
right this morning.” 

“ Colonel, I want you to know Profes- 
sor Barker of Iowa.” 

“A Yankee!—Well, I'll be damned! 
Glad to meet you, Mr. Barker—make my 
place your headquarters while you stay. 
[’ve always been glad to see Yankees. A 
lot of ’em came down here forty years 
ago, and it looked like I couldn’t see 
enough of ’em. We couldn’t get real 
intimate, some way. A dozen times we’d 
be almost in handshaking distance. Then 
either the Yankees or I would think of 
business needing attention somewhere 
else, and here we'd go. Hard feelings? 
What for? We both were doing our duty 
as men, according to our lights and con- 
science. Brothers all of us—yes, sir! If 
I'd been a Yankee, I’d have plugged 
every butternut coat that came in range. 
Damn you, Dick! bring us _ bigger 
glasses! This is no children’s party or 
mothers’ meeting! ” 

There was just time for two drinks of 
the Colonel’s favorite size, before a 
hurry-up call took us to the big dining- 
room, where Mrs. Norton, carrying her 
sixty-odd years with regal serenity, cor- 
dially greeted us and ably seconded the 
Colonel in his relation of incidents, 
tragical and humorous, that befell during 
the six years of civil warfare. How the 
Professor enjoyed that plain plantation 
breakfast of juicy, home-cured ham, 
fresh-laid eggs—fried in bacon drippings 
{the only correct way), buttermilk bis- 
cuits teeming hot from the oven, genuine 
sugar-house syrup, and such jellies and 
preserves as no commercial enterprise 
has yet been able to produce. It was a 
genuine feast for Old Man Elliott as 
well, but he was altogether too busy to 
waste time in comments. At length I 
introduced the object of our visit, feeling 
no restraint in relating the discovery of a 
dead swamp angel, after some of the in- 
cidents Mrs. Norton had so recently 
shared in telling. 

“Wait a bit,” interposed the Colonel. 
‘Just go over that again—but first hold 
up your right hand—there’s no need of 


my taking that trip when the principal 
witness is right hyar. You will tell all 
the truth to the best of your knowledge. 
so help you—and all the rest of it? Now, 
where were you going when you found 
this fellow? Begin at the beginning.” 
So I had to commence with the purpose 
of our hunt, and follow with the loss of 
Barker’s rifle ; and, before I had got back 
to telling how Jim and I found the body, 
we were interrupted by the black boy, 
who stuck his head through the doorway 
and announced that “‘Marse Buddy 
Jones, he done holler at de big gate, an’ 
say as how he wanter hab jes’ one word 
wid de Kurnel.” 

“Has he a gun?” queried Norton. 

“Yas, sah. But dat air white man 
ain’t mad at yo’-all. He grinnin’ all ober 
his face! ” 

“Take him into the big room and tell 
him I’ll be there in a minute. And, Dick! 
—mind you, Dick—don’t let anybody 
have a word with him, and don’t you 
hint that these gentlemen are here. Elliott, 
it’s a safe bet that he aims to sell me that 
gun; and I’m glad this has happened, for 
otherwise I’d never had a chance to see 
the blamed thing, and guns are my hob- 
by. Leave Buddy to me, but stand just 
inside the door hyar and listen to the talk 
I give him.” 

Jones’ step as he crossed the veranda 
and came down the hall was slow, of his 
natural slouchiness, rather than caution. 
We caught one pungent whiff of frost- 
bitten “long-green ” tobacco, before the 
Colonel’s first words testified that his own 
olfactories were equally acute: “ Glad to 
see you, Mr. Jones. But let the nigger 
take that pipe outside—it smells damna- 
bly, and you'll find one of these cigars 
better. Won’t you have breakfast?” 

Buddy explained that he had eaten 
early—perhaps three hours before day- 
light—but would not object to a cup of 
coffee. He had come to Col. Norton, be- 
cause of the latter’s wonderful knowledge 
of firearms, for instructions in operating 
a new rifle—one recently purchased from 
a passenger on a river boat. He told the 
name of the craft, how he had come from 
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Memphis on its last down trip, and all 
the particulars of the purchase—even de- 
scribing with great detail the compara- 
tively moneyless German who had sold 
him the arm and whose scanty command 
of English had prevented his securing a 
thorough understanding of its mechan- 
ism. Then Jones’ voice rang out jubilant- 
ly: “It'll shoot a mile an’ make no more 
noise than a cap poppin’. Why! I 
wouldn't swap that gun for your best 
hoss, less you give me boot.” Here was 
explanation of this unexpected visit. 
Buddy had not only decided that Colonel 
Norton was the man to buy the stolen 
rifle, but the terms of sale were already 
determined. 

“ Guess I'll keep this rifle, Mr. Jones,” 
remarked the Colonel in leisurely accents. 
“You stole it from Professor Barker, 
and - 

There was the sound of a sudden scuf- 
fle. A pistol shot thundered, and I 
dashed into the “big room,” in time to 
catch the Colonel’s hand as he would 
have fired again. He was half lying 
across a little round table, over which the 
two had momentarily tested strength for 
possession of the rifle—Jones winning in 
the tug of war (as the Colonel’s left 
hand was otherwise employed) and fall- 
ing full length on the floor just in time 
to escape a bullet. As the thief struggled 
up, Barker sprang astride his back and 
was thrown heels over head by a dextrous 
hunch. In an instant Jones darted 
through the door to the hall with the 
rifle in his hands. Then there was the 
dull thud of a blow, a heavy fall—an‘ 
silence. 

“Marse Kurnel!”’ called the colored 
boy in a cracked treble. ‘‘ Does yo’-all 
sho’ want dis white man? ‘Cause I done 
hit him before I axed.” 

That blesséd nigger had been the right 
man in the right place. Buddy Jones, not 
seriously injured but momentarily cowed 
at sight of the heavy cane held threaten- 
ingly over his head, glared up at Dick 
with venomous eyes. “ There'll be a dead 


nigger for this!” he gritted. ‘It’s 
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mighty poor policy for a coon to go 
thumpin’ on a white man.” 

“T reckon he’s about right, Dick,” re- 
marked Norton, “and for that reason 
you're lucky there were no witnesses. 
We didn't see the lick passed. In point 
of fact, nary one of us three know a 
blamed thing about this business or what 
became of Buddy when he ran out of the 
room. Just you call two or three more 
of the niggers and fix it up any way you 
like—so you cover your trail and leave 
no sign. Elliott, you and the Professor 
come out and have another smoke.” 

Poor Jones, his face as white as a 
sheet, scrambled to his knees, with 
clasped hands held imploringly aloft. 
* For God sake, Colonel, don’t turn me 
over to them murderin’ niggers! Ill do 
whatever you say—only don’t let ’em kill 
me! Mr. Elliott, won't you say a word 
for me?” 

“It’s just this way, Buddy,” an- 
nounced the Colonel carelessly. ‘‘ Hyar 
in Mississippi the law has no time to 
waste on such poor truck as you. We'll 
stand for a little hog stealing now and 
then, but we can’t have you imposing on 
strangers or coming to our houses and 
frightening our women folks into fits. If 
you say so, I'll give you an hour’s start 
and then send word around that you are 
to be shot on sight. But if I let Dick go 
ahead, it will save you a heap of fast 
travelling.” 

It seemed that Buddy preferred the 
travelling. He didn’t even stop to get his 
hat or open the gate, but cleared the yard 
fence with a leap and was still running 
when a distant turn in the road hid him 
from view. 

“ That’s the Southern way, Professor,” 
remarked Norton, “‘ and it never fails to 
work.” 

“But in freeing yourselves of a 
nuisance, you make trouble for respecta- 
ble people elsewhere. Still, I have no 
right to criticise methods from which | 
have derived benefit. Here’s something 
for your trouble, Dick.” And, for the 
first time in his life, Dick was the happy 
possessor of a new, crisp, yellow-backed 
ten-dollar bill. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Steamboat Acquaintances. 

That morning, for me, was marked by 
three surprises. The first of them was 
the recovery of Barker’s rifle, and this 
naturally brought about the second—for 
Colonel Norton suddenly decided to go 
in person and investigate the swamp 
tragedy I had reported. Beyond question 


which was packed flat and conveyed to 
our camp on a mule, and afterward car- 
ried on our shoulders through the cane to 
the drift where the trapper’s boat lay. 
The inquest was a matter of a very few 
minutes, and the burial took but little 
longer, for the death of a stranger in a 
strange land excites but small attention. 
While I am on the subject, it may be well 








“In the struggte for the rifle, Jones won—-the Colonel's left hand being otherwise employed." 
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this prompt attention to the duties of his 
office was influenced by the desire to see 
such a remarkable arm in actual use on 
game, but no one of us who is a sports- 
man can conscientiously censure the 
Colonel for his interest in the matter. A 
couple of darkeys were put to work saw- 
ing out the material for a rough coffin, 





to record its sequel. One day, weeks 
later, while casually inspecting the car- 
bine I had found in the cabin, I heard a 
faint rattling in the stock and was led 
to remove the butt-plate to try to dis- 
cover its cause. A hole had been bored 
in the stock, and within it, covered by a 
bit of cotton, were three fair-sized pearls, 
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such as are found in the mussels of those 
Southern rivers. Their value was in the 
neighborhood of four hundred dollars. 
Some time before this, I had written the 
city officials of Rome, New York, ask- 
ing their aid in establishing the identity 
of the unfortunate wanderer, and the 
outcome of it all was that his widowed 
mother was located and eventually re- 
ceived her son’s belongings, even to the 
few cooking utensils found in the cabin. 

It was when we had first reached camp 
from the Colonel’s that my third surprise 
came, through Barker’s nervousness. He 
was demonstrating the workings of his 
invention, or preparing for such a demon- 
stration, when suddenly I heard a sharp 
tinkle of glass in my war-bag, which was 
lying near, and saw the Professor’s face 
go ashen grey. Neither of us said any- 
thing and the others did not notice, but I 
investigated as soon as I might without 
attracting attention. There was a neat 
little hole squarely through the bag and 
the contents within, and my travelling 
clothes were soaked with a half-pint of 
choice brandy that I had brought along 
for use in case of sickness or accident. 
Such occurrences, in camp or elsewhere, 
are unpardonable. I called the Professor 
aside and told him plainly that our fur- 
ther companionship would be brief. Said 
I: “It may be I’m old-fashioned and 
non-progressive, but if I ever feel a half- 
ounce of lead boring through my vitals, 
there must be a little noise and more or 
less smoke to tell me what’s happened. 
Say, Barker! if I took any stock in this 
talk of war with Japan, I would pray that 
your invention might be sold to the Japa- 
nese Government. It would save us 
Americans a lot of powder.” 

“Oh, the gun is all right!” com- 
menced the Professor, flushing angrily. 

“ Then it must be in the wrong hands,” 
said I. “The combination is out of 
whack somewhere and I'll feel safer 
when I get out of range. In a day or so 
we'll run a bear over you, and after that 
you can pack up this silent death and get 
busy with my shotgun or I will put on 
my perforated and brandied Sunday gar- 
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ments and board the train for Memphis. 
If there was no other reason, my regard 
for Colonel Norton protests against un- 
necessarily adding to his professional 
duties. One inquest a week is enough 
for any coroner.” 

It happened that Barker got his chance 
late that same afternoon. We found the 
freshly made tracks of a big bear just be- 
yond the lake, and a careful inspection 
satisfied me that it was not the emaciated 
specimen that I had encountered in the 
trail. The dogs brought in by the Colonel 
ran at a lively gait, after Leeds’ hounds 
got the game started, and we had a lively 
race of an hour or so, splitting the cane- 
brakes and circling around ponds and 
sloughs, before the chase broke into the 
opening where I had stationed Barker. 
My own stand was a couple of hundred 
yards farther south on the same open 
lead, and I was something more than 
angry when I heard the dogs coming on 
toward me without a check. In the ex- 
citement I had forgotten everything, ex- 
cept that there was a bear ahead of the 
pack and that the man who was expected 
to kill it had let it pass without a shot. 

Presently I caught a glimpse of a black 
object approaching. The dogs were al- 
most upon it, but the bear was not run- 
ning. Instead, its staggering gait puz- 
zled me, until I saw it suddenly lurch 
forward and lie still—and then I was 
speechless for a minute in pure disgust at 
my forgetfulness. Then I yelled for the 
Professor, and, after the nine or ten dogs 
had chewed and raved over the bear until 
satisfied, we inaugurated a search for 
bullet marks. The Professor admitted 
that he had fired four shots—all with the 
bear running directly from him—and that 
the last had been with imperfect aim and 
must have gone wild. There were three 
tiny wounds in the bear’s hips, three 
larger ones in his breast where the bullets 
passed out, and we found a tree 20 yards 
back of my stand.gashed with lead at the 
height of my shoulder. Taking into ac- 
count the Professor’s position, that bullet 
must have passed less than three feet 
from my body. Leeds and Norton were 
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in rhapsodies of delight over Barker’s 
wonderful rifle. I had very little to say, 
and the owner of the weapon silently re- 
garded me out of the corner of his eye, 
with a full understanding of my mood. 
“One more day, Elliott,” he pleaded. “I 
want a standing side shot, so I can note 
how those little bullets act on big bones. 
I’ll be careful.” 

Said I: “There are 365 days in the 
year, and they’re all yours. I'll loaf 
around camp in cheerful idleness—if 
you'll kindly keep that angel-maker quite 
out of the neighborhood. But you have 
got to shuck the loads out of it this 
minute, and leave them out until you hit 
the woods again. Bill and the Colonel 
can take their own chances if they like, 
but I’m looking out for Elliott. And day 
after tomorrow will see me following 
Buddy Jones’ example. These modern 
arms are trouble makers.” 

The dogs failed to start anything next 
day, but the Professor would not, as I 
suggested, continue his hunt without me. 
He asserted that the one test of the rifle 
on big game was quite sufficient and real- 
ly more satisfactory than he could have 
expected. Military arms should have 
range and penetration, without excessive 
shock on impact. In other words, they 
should be cripple-makers rather than 
killers. And the fact that a bear could 
run 150 yards with three bullets longi- 
tudinally through its body convinced the 
inventor that his arm would be about 
right for civilized soldiery. He hinted, 
moreover, that he now knew that the 
weapon would inspire terror, even among 
veteran troops—which was a direct blow 
at me, but I didn’t mind. In the last 
analysis, caution and terror are not the 
same, as all sensible men are aware. 

But we travelled in company no farther 
than Leeds’ store. For there I found a 
letter from the company, directing me to 
go and look over some cypress lands in 
South Carolina and suggesting also that 
I should travel by boat as far as Bayou 
Sara, Louisiana. We own several tracts 
of gum and pine within twenty miles of 
this landing, on both sides of the river, 


and some of it is too close to saw-mills 
and enterprising “tie getters” to be left 
long unguarded. The Betsy Ann would 
pass down that night, and, by borrowing 
a mule, and a nigger to bring it back, I 
could easily reach the river in time to 
board her. Professor Barker was to 
start home the following morning and I 
am glad to say that he seemed very well 
content to go. Some months later he 
wrote me that he had received a flatter- 
ing offer for his invention, providing that 
its basic principle should remain a secret. 
He added that he had declined the pro- 
posal, because to accept it would virtually 
be putting the United States at the mercy 
of a foreign government. Personally I 
have felt all along that he over-rated the 
value of his arm, particularly now that 
the Maxim Silencer for firearms has been 
tested and found practical. But from 
later advices it appears that the Professor 
is now absolutely certain of realizing a 
comfortable fortune from his discovery 
of a new propulsive agent and an in- 
genious device for its utilization. 

I arranged with Leeds to ship shotgun 
and war-bag direct to Florence, South 
Carolina. He insisted upon packing them 
in a box, which was unnecessary and 


- only added weight to the shipment. Ex- 


press agents average as honest as the rest 
of mankind, and those inclined to theft 
can always rip off a box cover. The shot- 
gun had been built especially for such 
trips as this. It was a six-pound 12-gauge 
with 24-inch barrels, which fitted easily 
in a light leather suit-case with a change 
of underwear and a few necessaries, and 
to this I had rigged buckles and straps so 
it would carry on my back like a knap- 
sack. The total weight, with a little am- 
munition, was about 15 pounds. 

It was rather an off season for river 
traffic, and the Betsy Ann was running 
light and making few stops. The next 
morning we were at Natchez, where we 
lay at the landing only long enough to 
discharge and take on a few dray loads 
of freight. A half-dozen passengers came 
aboard, and among the rest were a couple 
of women tourists from somewhere in 
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Illinois — schoolma’ams, well along in 
years, who felt that their excursion 
through the South would not be com- 
plete without a bit of river travel. They 
were exact opposites in general appear- 
ance, one being tall and very thin of fig- 
ure and features; the other as round as a 
barrel, steatopygous, and with a face like 
the full moon. III assorted companions 
always excite remark. One of the colored 
boys, laden with hand baggage, thrust his 
head into the office and whispered hoarse- 
ly: “Marse Clerk, what stateroom yo’ 
done gib Pie-face an’ Hatchet-face?”’ 
Custom required that we should first 
laugh at the darky’s wit and then abuse 
him for his impertinence—both equally 
to his delight. But the names stuck, and 
eventually the ladies overheard them used 
and they laughed more heartily than any 
of the rest of us. And from that time 
on the boat and its passengers and cargo 
were theirs to command—for nothing ap- 
peals to people like the common-sense 
which sees no offence where none is in- 
tended. 

“The names are time-savers,” re- 
marked the slim one (Miss Darrow). 
“Why bother to say Amelia and Eliza- 
beth, when Pie and Hatchet answer as 
well?” 

“And so wonderfully appropriate!” 
added Mrs. Welles. “ But our colored 
friend should have seen me before I be- 
came so emaciated from constant travel- 
ing.” 

Though so strikingly dissimilar in ap- 
pearance, they were alike naturally quick 
of intelligence and eager to learn all they 
possibly might concerning the country we 
were passing through. As the Captain, 
Mate and Steward were kept pretty well 
occupied by their respective duties, it 
somehow fell to my lot to answer ques- 
tions and to point out the places of inter- 
est passed—such as boat landings, wood 
camps, plantations with notable histories, 
and the mouths of streams and bayous 
entering the river from either side. The 
Mississippi’s shores are rich in traditions 
of early times, going back as far as the 
days of the French explorers, and I had 
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picked up a good many of them on for- 
mer trips. 

It transpired that a one-time pupil of 
Miss Darrow’s was married to a planter 
in the swamplands back of O’Leary’s 
Landing, which you will hardly find on 
any river chart, because the plantation 
which gave it its name was washed away, 
buildings and fields, a dozen years ago. 
3ut I had a general idea of its former lo- 
cation, and when the ladies evinced the 
desire to stop off there for a short visit. 
[ weighed the attendant difficulties and 
decided that the proposition was prac- 
tical. The Captain did not approve of 
the plan, however—principally because he 
would have to risk holding the nose of 
the boat to a cut bank in the woods while 
the staging was lowered, and in such 
cases there is always a risk of striking 
snags which will make trouble. He also 
argued that we would find no one to di- 
rect us, but at last admitted that there 
was a nigger family living on the only 
tillable remnant of the O’Leary place and 
that possibly we might secure a guide. I 
say “we” because I had decided to leave 
the boat at that point and go overland to 
a timbered tract, belonging to our com- 
pany, on Walnut Creek, 20 miles beyond. 
The question of transporting baggage 
was settled by leaving it all on the boat, 
to be stored in the warehouse at Bayou 
Sara. I carried only my shotgun. The 
ladies contented themselves with a single 
suit-case—one of these Japanese grass 
affairs. I hefted it, and my good opinion 
of its owners’ sound judgement was im- 
mediately bettered. Probably a couple 
of tooth brushes and a few other inci- 
dentals—not an ounce over six pounds 
in all. 

The day had been bright and warm— 
almost too warm for the season—but in 
the afternoon a southeasterly breeze 
sprang up, then shifted around to the 
south and southwest, and a ragged black 
line showed along the horizon. A storm 
of some sort was brewing. The Pilot off 
duty sniffed the air suspiciously and ad- 
vised staying on the boat. But we were 
then rounding the bend above O’Leary’s, 
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the ladies were already on the lower deck, 
and the whistle had blown for a landing. 
It is usual for a deck-hand to mount the 
staging as it is swung down, to carry a 
line ashore. At a regular landing there 
is no risk to the man—for the shore is 
clear of trees, and he has only to jump 
down when well over the land and throw 
a couple of half-hitches over the nearest 
stump. On this occasion, as we ran in, 
with the boat’s momentum responding to 
the back pull of the wheel, a snag rasped 
the hull and swung it around until the 
shore end of the plank tangled in a vine- 
laden tree—and immediately there was a 
nigger in the river, with 60 or 80 feet of 
water under him and the full force of the 
current sweeping him along. For an in- 
stant there was a hush. Then some one 
on the deck above laughed hysterically. 
At that we all found breath for a chorus 
of exclamations; a woman fainted; one 
of the men passengers grabbed a life pre- 
server and threw it overboard, and there- 
by elicited an oath from the Mate. “ You 
Jim!” yelled the officer to the struggling 
darky, who had fought his way within 
reaching distance of the shore. “‘ Get 
back there and head off that life belt, 
damn your black skin! A little more 
water won’t hurt you! ” 

There was fright in the darky’s face as 
he obediently swung again into the cur- 
rent and was carried away like a feather. 
As we stood on the bank, ten minutes 
later, he came running, almost out of 
breath, through the tangled bushes. The 
fact that he had retrieved the boat’s prop- 
erty at risk of drowning did not save him 
from a forceful and profane criticism of 
his carelessness. Steamboat discipline 
has at times impressed me as being un- 
reasonably severe. This was one of the 
times. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Black Regiment. 
As the Captain had told us, a bit of the 
O’Leary plantation still defied the en- 


croaching river—just an acre or so—and 
| at its farther edge stood a shanty, built 


of odds and ends of lumber gathered 
from the drift. A colored boy had run 
over to witness the unusual event of a 
steamboat making halt at the abandoned 
landing and was now bashfully eyeing 
us from a distance. I called to him and 
he showed signs of beating a retreat. A 
silver quarter temptingly displayed 
worked a speedy change in his intentions. 
Then: 

“Ts your father at home?” 

“Uh-uh! ” shaking his head and grin- 
ning. 

“Will he be home soon? ” 

“No, sah. He done daid.” 

“ Got any big brothers? ”’ 

“Yes, sah. Bill an’ Pete an’ Robbut 
Hinry—dey all wuk on de railroad. My 
Maw she done bruk her laig an’ go to de 
hospital. Gran’maw is hyah, but she 
blin’ as a bat. Whah yo’-all goin’? ” 

‘We want to get to Ed Dana’s planta- 
tion. How far is it? Can you show us 
the way—for another quarter? ” 

He looked at the shining silver, then 
at the sun—which was now well down 
toward the treetops, and shook his head 
decisively. ‘‘ Hit jes’ bout my chill time, 
sah,” he said regretfully. ‘‘ Mo’n dat, hit 
done gwine rain—an’ dar’s varmints in 
de woods—an’ when de shake hits me I 
jes’ p’'intedly has ter lay down an’ kibber 
up. No, sah! ’Taint mo’n two miles up 
de big road—but I cain’t go wid yo’-all.” 

“Poor little fellow!” remarked Miss 
Darrow. “ Surely we can get along with- 
out a guide—and he shall have his quar- 
ter anyway.” 

“ There’s a man hiding back of the 
house,” Mrs. Welles whispered. “I saw 
his head above the bushes.” 

Later I had cause to believe her eyes 
had served her well, but the boy asserted 
that she must have seen his Gran’maw, 
and we iet it go at that. With a plain 
road before us, fairly dry footing—for 
there had been no recent rains to fill the 
swamps—and two hours of daylight, it 
seemed that we could manage the trip 
very nicely. But I had not calculated 
upon my companions going half wild 
over the forest flowers, the song birds, 
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the little lizards which change their colors 
according to that of whatever object they 
may rest upon—even the big rusty moc- 
casin snakes that were sunning them- 
selves on logs in the first pool we passed. 
All the seeing and admiring and question- 
ing took time, and fretted me the more 
because the road, so well defined at first, 
was gradually becoming a mere trail. 
from which others, still more dim, di- 
verged here and there. Presently we 
came to where the road split and both 
branches were equally uninviting. We 
were already a good two miles from the 
river. After a short discussion, we de- 
cided to go to the right. A mile farther 
brought us to an abandoned saw-mill on 
the bank of a deep bayou. The old log 
roads leading away from it were briar 
grown and almost as impassable as the 
intervening thickets. There was no 
choice but to return and try the other 
trail. Miss Darrow had begun to lag a 
few steps behind, humming a song of 
some sort to conceal her weariness. Mrs. 
Welles, for all her excessive weight, 
seemed absolutely as fresh as ever. The 
clouds in the southwest were looming 
higher, though not a breath came from 
them to liven the atmosphere. Under 
their inky edges there showed billowing 
streaks of lighter hue that tumbled and 
tossed like the waves of the sea. The 
birds were suddenly stilled and invisible. 

Four hundred yards along the road 
which led to the left we came upon a 
strip of muddy water, evidently a branch 
of the bayou encountered at the old mill. 
It was perhaps twenty feet across and | 
could only judge its shallowness from 
the tracks in the mud which showed that 
cattle and horses had recently crossed. 
Ordinarily one can find a foot-log near 
such fords, but there was no path leading 
out on either side, nor had we time for 
searching to the right and left. The 
clouds had swept over the sun, and at 
that moment the wind came with a rush 
and roar. Dana’s plantation could not 
be far ahead. To return to the river, 
even if we could reach there before the 
storm broke, meant spending the night in 
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that little nigger cabin. Without a word 
of explanation or apology, I caught Miss 
Darrow up under my arm and dashed 
through the slough, the water coming to 
my knees. Beyond a first little squeal of 
fright, there was no protest. Mrs. 
Welles was half-way across before I 
could call to her to wait. The Lord only 
knows how women manage such things, 
but only an inch or so of her dress hem 
was wet when she joined us. “ My shoes 
feel all squishy and my stockings may be 
a bit damp,” she laughed, “ but it’s some- 
thing to tell about when I get home— 
and the best fun I’ve had on the whole 
trip. Oh! I knew you were coming after 
me, but there’s quite a lot of Pieface 
when you pick her up—and you’re not 
built right for athletic stunts.” 

There was nothing for us now, except 
to run and try to beat the rain. The 
wind had grown almost to a tornado. 
Miss Darrow shuddered and turned pale 
when a big dead tree thundered down 
through the thrashing saplings just off 
the trail, but her friend only laughed ju- 
bilantly and sped along before us with 
queer, jerky, elephantine rushes—a pace- 
maker that we found not particularly 
easy to follow. Where Nature has sup- 
plied a big, overgrown body with pro- 
portionate spirit and grit, the combina- 
tion is irrepressible and unconquerable. 

The break of a clearing commenced to 
lighten the woods ahead, but not a min- 
ute too soon, for there were drops of ice- 
cold rain in the driving wind. Presently 
there was a rail fence on either side of 
the road. The lane continued for a hun- 
dred yards or so and ended at a high 
gate, which was locked. Through the 
bars we could see a small weather- 
boarded house and some outbuildings, 
the palings of a garden, and a well with 
a pole windlass. The clearing might 
have comprised twenty acres in all. Be- 
yond it towered a line of cypress trees, 
marking the course of the bayou. It 
must be Dana’s place, because there 
could be no other plantation on the road 
leading from the landing. But it was not 


such a place as I had expected to find. I | 
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threw the top rails from the fence, so the 
women could scramble over, and we 
raced for the house and shelter. A pad- 
lock was on the door, but a moment’s 
search discovered a wagon bolt with 
which I drew the staple. It was no time 


the door open and Miss Darrow was first 
inside—or over the threshold, for we had 
to fairly push her farther on. “ There’s 
no one lives here!” she cried. “It’s only 
a barn, with hay and stuff like that. Oh, 
Amelia! we can’t stay here, after all!” 








“We want to get to Ed Dana's plantation. 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGIL. 


Can you show us the way——for another quarter?”’ 





for sticking at trifles. Darkness almost 
like that of night belied the hour, the 
gale was fairly plastering us against the 
house wall, and what looked like a solid 
breast of water was sweeping down to 
drown everything before it. I pushed 
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“Can’t we replied her friend. 
“Where would you have us go? Better 
thank the Lord for the hay. We'll sleep 
to-night—a lot more comfortable than 
in that stuffy stateroom. My! there’s a 
frying-pan and a Dutch oven—Grand- 
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mother used to have one when I was a 
little girl. And there’s tin plates and 
cups in that box nailed to the wall. Now 
if we can only find the makings of a sup- 
per I'll show you how I can sling hash.” 

It mattered little whether months or 
years had passed since the Northern- 
reared Mrs. Dana had tired of life 
among the Louisiana mosquitos. We 
were concerned only in the knowledge 
that she had vacated and that the little 
plantation house was now merely a feed 
storehouse for some logging outfit. One 
room was half filled with baled hay and 
bags of bran and cracked grain. A 
stack of ox yokes and logging chains was 
in the corner of another, and there were 
empty boxes that had once held canned 
goods of various sorts. “ Not a soap 
box in the lot,” commented Mrs. Welles. 
“ Pardon me, Mr. Elliott, I had forgot- 
ten you were in the timber business. Say, 
Hatchet-face! don’t this beat being out- 
side? Listen how the rain thunders 
down on the roof! If there could only 
come a regular flood and maroon us 
here for a week!” 

I didn’t tell her that such a contingency 
was quite possible. A spring rain on the 
Lower Mississippi is not always over in 
an hour. The storm might continue for 
days—and I remembered that we were 
virtually on an island, with probably a 
dozen of upland streams to discharge 
their waters into the surrounding bayou. 
With a handful of hay I swept a bit of 
floor in front of the kitchen fireplace, 
then started a fire on the hearth, and 
brought in a couple of boxes for seats, 
so that the ladies were shortly dry and 
comfortable. To me, wet feet were 
hardly a novelty. It was comfortably 
warm indoors and I wrung out my socks 
and got along nicely without them while 
they dried. Meanwhile [ availed myself 
of the remaining daylight to aid my 
search for eatables, but found nothing 
except a quart or two of navy beans, a 
big bottle of mixed pickles, a box of mac- 
aroni and a couple of onions. There 
were also, hanging in a cupboard, the 
bones of three smoked hams from which 
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practically all the meat had been cut. 
Ordinarily this would have been a wel- 
come find to me, but I regarded them 
doubtfully, until Mrs. Welles came in 
and commenced to rhapsodize about the 
nice bean soup we could have. ‘“‘ We'll 
just parch a few of the beans, beat them 
fine in my handkerchief with that log- 
chain hook, and make a cup of coffee be- 
fore we sleep. [f it is still raining in the 
morning, we will breakfast on macaroni 
and save the stew for dinner. What’s 
that, Elizabeth? Bean coffee? Why, 
you get it every time you buy your 
Mocha and Java ready ground. Say. 
let’s play that we’re Indians camping in 
the enemy’s country—Hatchet-face, Pic- 
face and the Big Sagamore. Get busy. 
Hatchet, and scour out that frying-pan. 
while the Chief brings me some water 
to wash these beans. They don’t look 
particularly clean.” 

A dash through the rain secured some 
broken rails for fuel, but it. was Mrs. 
Welles’ good fortune to find a tomato can 
half-full of bacon fat, which gave a ser- 
viceable grease-light after the fire died 
down. The rainfall continued through- 
out the night, almost without slacking, 
but there was no sound of complaint 
from the kitchen, where the ladies peace- 
fully slept on the bed of hay I had spread 
for them. Just at daybreak there was a 
lull in the storm, and I slipped out with 
my shotgun and investigated conditions. 
The little stream we had crossed the 
night before was now fifty yards wide, 
with a strong current running. Water 
from the bayou proper was backed out 
half-way across the field. Mrs. Welles’ 
wish had been granted her. So far as 
our unassisted ability to escape was con- 
cerned, we were quite satisfactorily ma- 
rooned. 

The flood had driven a couple of wild 
turkeys into the clearing, and I felt justi- 
fied in knocking the gobbler down when 
he flushed in easy range. He was a ten- 
pounder or better and I no longer felt 
the dread of coming hunger. Mrs. 
Welles insisted on roasting him whole, 
pendant on baling wire before the blaze. 
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and she improvised an appetizing dress- 
ing by first boiling the macaroni and 
then adding chopped onions and bits of 
ham. For breakfast was by no means 
our last meal in that clutter of loggers’ 
equipment and baled hay. Steadily the 
rain fell from morning until late in the 
afternoon, and steadily rose the flood that 
barred our escape. Alone I might have 
made shift to get back to the river, but 
without tools of any sort I could hardly 
build a log raft big enough to float the 
three of us. Mrs. Welles was busy with 
her cooking and planning for coming 
meals. In default of other employment, 
Miss Darrow industriously swept the 
floors, piled the rubbish in corners and 
ranged the empty boxes around the walls. 
[ think she would have dusted and 
scrubbed the whole place if we had staid 
there a week. I provided wood for the 
fire, and, just before sundown, explored 
all our unsubmerged territory and killed 
a couple of swamp hares. 

Some time during the night I was 
awakened by Miss Darrow’s voice: 
‘ Amelia, there’s some one at the door! 
What do you want?” 

I thought for a moment that she had 
awakened in fright from a bad dream. 
3ut presently the answer came. 

“Yo’ white folks come out ob dar, 
befo’ we stick fire to de house!” 

All the outer doors were bolted—a 
needless precaution it had seemed to me, 
but the ladies were insistent. I quietly 
reached for my gun and tiptoed into the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Welles was now thoroughly 
awake and as energetic as usual. “ The 
idea! We certainly sha’n’t come out— 
and you will find it hard to burn a house 
after all this rain. Who are you? What’s 
the matter, any way?” 

“We wants yo’all’s money—dat’s 
what we want. An’ we gwine git it. 
Dey’s jes’ two wimmen an’ one ole man 
in dar an’ dey’s mo’n a million of us- 
uns. 

“A million!’’ snorted Mrs. Welles. 
What's the colored population of Lou- 
isiana, Mr. Elliott? ” 


“Tt fluctuates,” I responded. “* For 
instance, if I could give you the exact 
figures this minute, they wouldn’t fit after 
I caught a glimpse of that fellow who is 
doing the talking. Get close up in the 
corner, ladies. I’m going to drive two 
charges of buckshot through that door!” 

She caught at my arm. “Not yet! 
There must be some other way. They 
wouldn't dare harm us.” 

“They would hardly dare let us es- 
cape, after going so far. Before a South- 
ern darky molests white people, espec- 
ially in a country such as this, he counts 
his chances pretty closely. If we should 
report being robbed here by a gang of 
niggers, the whole country would be up 
in arms. I don’t want to frighten you 
needlessly. It is simply a matter of show- 
ing them the same mercy they would of- 
fer us if they got through that door. 
These are not ordinary plantation coons, 
but probably escaped convicts from some 
levee camp.” 

“ But let me talk to them first,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Welles. “ You know you 
told me the darkies are like children in 
intellect—and I have had to deal with 
bad children all my life. Possibly I 
can 

“ What yo’ white folks gwine do “bout 
hit?” challenged the voice from the 
darkness. 

“There seems to be only one man out 
there,” Mrs. Welles asserted. 

Jes’ one ob us? Hollah, yo’ brack 
niggers! squall like pant’ers, so de lady 
kin hyah!” 

They “squalled’’—at least a_half- 
dozen voices joining in almost unearthly 
clamor. Miss Darrow was now clinging 
with both hands on my arm. Mrs. 
Welles drew closer to the door, but 
moved to one side at my protest. ‘* Can 
you hear me?” she asked. “I want to 
tell you of another time when negroes 
and white men met, and what happened 
then. My father was there and saw it. 
Now listen closely and I will try to make 
every word plain.” 


There v5) oy ite silence. The Lord 
alone know WiAtAfpse misguided dark 
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ies expected to hear. Certainly they had 
looked for a far different reception and 
were at a loss how to act. I know that 
I myself was “all up in the air” and 
couldn’t imagine what was coming. And 
then Mrs. Welles commenced—firm of 
voice, with the clear, forceful enuncia- 
tion of one trained to public recitals: 


‘*Dark as the clouds of even, 
Ranked in the western heaven, 
Waiting the breath that lifts 
All the dread mass, and drifts 
Tempest and falling brand 
Over a ruined land. 

So still and orderly, 
Arm to arm, knee to knee, 
Waiting the great event, 
Stands the black regiment! 


Down the long dusky line 
Teeth gleam and eyeballs shine. 
And the bright bayonet, 
Bristling and firmly set—’’ 


I could see the picture that her words 
painted. The breathless dread of coming 
conflict was in that wonderful voicé. The 
grim resolve that awaits to strike, and 
then welcomes death. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what is it?” I 
whispered in Miss Darrow’s ear. 

“George Boker’s * Black Regiment.’ 
Listen! isn’t Amelia wonderful? ” 

‘* “Charge!’ Trump and drum awoke. 
Onward the bondmen broke! 
3ayonet and saber-stroke 
Vainly opposed their rush. 

Through the wild battle’s crush, 
With but one thought aflush, 
Driving their foes like chaff, 

In the guns’ mouths they laugh. 
Or at the slippery brands 
Leaping with open hands, 
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Down they tear man and horse, 
Down in their awful course— 
Trampling with bloody heel 
Over the crashing steel, 

All their eyes forward bent, 
Rushed the black regiment! ’ 


A sudden jubilant yell rang out at the 
very door: “Oh! dat brack rigimint !— 
dem healthy, hard-fightin’ niggahs! 
Doan’ yo’ hyah what dat white woman 
tell us? Pullin’ down de men an’ de 
hosses wid dar bare han’s! Dem was 
sho’ men—an’ my ole Daddy was right 
dar, too! Foh he done tole me so wid 
his own mouf.” 

“They were black men, but heroes,” 
replied Mrs. Welles, her voice ringing 
like a bugle challenge. “ They fought in 
the open. They were not thieves, lurking 
at night to rob and murder. And don’t 
tell me that their sons have fallen so low! 
The manhood that was born in slavery 
has never yet been lost through free 
dom.” 

“Tt’s nuffin but some fool poetry,” 
growled the darky whose call had awak- 
ened us. “ Sech as dat don’t buy a man 
nuffin. I’se gwine to hab dat money!” 

“Shut yo’ mouf, niggah!” retorted 
the enthusiastic one. ‘‘ Didn’t dat white 
woman say her Paw fit in de wah—whah 
de cullud men laff right into de big can- 
nons? Yo’ come wid me, right erlong 
back to de boat!”’ 

“T believe you've done it,” I whispered 
to Mrs. Welles. ‘‘ Any way, there’s a 
chance for honest folks when thieves get 
to pulling each others’ wool.” 

To be continued. 
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BILL ANDERSON, GUERRILLA. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


N the day the battle of Osawatomie, 
Kansas, was fought (August 29, 
1856) a short, stout lad sat thumb- 
ing a ragged book in the little log school- 
house at Huntsville, Missouri—never 
dreaming that the matter of slavery, of 
“Jayhawker” or of ‘Border Ruffian” 
would enter into his dull life, This 
scholar’s father had been a ’4ger—a 
somewhat adventurous spirit—but the 
lad himself was shy and backward. He 
knew all about horses, the forests and 
the way of snaring wild animals, but 
book learning was hard for him. Quicker 
comrades helped him along the difficult 
paths of knowledge, to save him from 
the teacher’s wrath. 

The day that Sumter fell, the name of 
Quantrill had already been written in 
words of fire along the border. He was 
painted in colors which the sinister being 
who rules the regions below might have 
envied. He killed, they said, for the 
pleasure of seeing the blood run. After 
the terrible slaughter of Lawrence's de- 
fenceless inhabitants by Quantrill’s rough 
riders, there were those who averred the 
guerrilla chieftain had the face of a skel- 
eton and a heart of steel. There was 
nothing human about him. 

Before the Civil War had progressed 
far there were whispers of a new name 
ANDERSON! 

“Who is this man Anderson?" was 
asked. 

“Anderson? Why, he is the king devil 
of the lot! Quantrill and the Youngers 
and the James boys and Todd—they 
sometimes spare; Bill Anderson never 
does. They—the Jayhawkers—killed his 
sisters, they say, and he’s taken a fearful 
oath that he will have for them a hundred 
lives slain by his own hand!”’ 

That was the talk. Certain it is that 
Anderson leapt into prominence by hard 


riding, fierce fighting and ruthless slaugh- 
ter. It is said that he was ambitious to 
excel Quantrill’s bloody record at Law- 
rence. The quiet, backward schoolboy 
became a Nemesis. His band traveled 
without commission from any authority 
— killing militiamen and soldiers by pairs, 
by dozens, by squadrons. Heavy forces 
would be sent out after them, and the 
elusive quarry would disappear until the 
pursuers separated, when they would be 
ambushed and shot down without mercy. 
This happened scores of times. Ander- 
son knew every stream and road in North 
Central Missouri; he could tell directions 
at night by feeling the moss on trees; he 
knew all the passes where a dozen men 
could hold out against a hundred, 

Gov. H. R. Gamble issued a call for 
10,000 men to act as Federal troops to 
protect the State. This was in obedience 
to a special act of Congress. Volunteers 
hastened to the standard. The new forces 
were organized and a hunt for the guer- 
rillas and outlaws began. All the main 
roads in the disturbed territory were 
ceaselessly patrolled. Troops constantly 
moved from town to town, looking for 
Anderson’s scalp. The guerrilla went 
on uninterruptedly, destroying railroad 
bridges, looting banks, slaying men in 
blue. While the State was swarming 
with troops sworn to effect his capture, 
Anderson was planning the great tragedy 
that should raise his name above that of 
Quantrill for horror. 

No war has ever developed a more 
deadly fighting machine than the Mis- 
souri guerrilla. He could ride a horse 
like it was a part of him and shoot 
straighter when riding than from the 
ground. The horse was trained to go at 
a hard gallop when his master was too 
busy shooting to handle the bridle. A 
six-shooter Colt was the guerrilla’s only 
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weapon; one authority—a man on the 
Union side at Centralia—says some of 
these fierce riders had as many as eight 
revolvers around their waists. For lack 
of time to negotiate with a barber, nearly 
all the guerrillas wore hair rolling down 
their coat collars and their beards and 
mustaches grew long and dreadful to 
look upon. Many of them wore feathers 
in their broad slouch hats and all had 
spurs on their boots. They gave a blood- 
curdling cry in charging, but it was not 
the rebel yell. 

Before the sombre tragedy of Centralia, 
Anderson and his crowd visited Hunts- 
ville (the place where the chief had striven 
hard to master his lessons in the old log 
school-house). Probably every village 
school-boy, who has had hard luck with 
his sums and still harder in enduring the 
smiles of the boys and girls in his class, 
has had a secret longing to return to his 
old home town at the head of a mighty 
army and make the schoolmaster crawl 
in the presence of his students. “Ander- 
son, however much he may have enjoyed 
the occasion of being the first citizen of 
the town for one day, exacted no hard- 
ships on the people, beyond looting sev- 
eral safes and taking some horses. He 
and his men galloped about town a great 
deal, shooting off their revolvers and 
making nearly everybody hike out for 
their cyclone cellars. It must have been 
a proud day for Bill; he had never at- 
tracted much attention in Huntsville be- 
fore that. Out of the mélée an old school 
chum, W.T. Austin, made his way through 
the plunging horses to the chief. ‘Say, 
Bill!”’ said Austin, ‘‘some of your gang 
broke into Tracy’s safe and got $300 of 
my money.” 

“You don’t say!’ exclaimed Ander- 
son, holding out his hand for a shake. 
‘‘How’s all the folks, Tad?”’ 

‘‘Middlin’ well, Bill. But that money ?”’ 

‘“‘Keep easy, Tad,” said the chieftain, 
‘‘and I'll make that son-of-a-gun fetch it 
back to you.”’ 

In the course of a half-hour one of the 
gang rode up to Austin with a satchel 
crammed full of bills. 


“Your name Austin?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, the Cap says we got some of 
your stuff here. Take out what's yours. 
Be in a hurry!” 

Mr. Austin said he could have taken 
out a thousand as well:as three hundred 
dollars, but he felt like he ought to keep 
faith with the chief for trusting him. 

On the edge of town the guerrillas 
captured a young farmer whom they 
charged with hiding horses, and had 
strung a rope around his neck. In a 
moment the victim would have been 
more or less gently wafted into the other 
world, when Anderson rode up, and, rec- 
ognizing the condemned as a boy who 
had assisted him in working his exam- 
ples, ordered his men, with many a sav- 
age oath, to release him, which was 
promptly done. The man whom Ander- 
son befriended that day is now the Mayor 
of Huntsville. 

From Huntsville the guerrillas hurried 
across the country to Centralia, a beauti- 
ful little town on the North Missouri 
River. Through some means Anderson 
had learned that there was a trainload of 
soldiers due to pass through from St. 
Louis to Iowa on a certain day. This 
was in the fall of 1864. Three com- 
panies of Union soidiers—mounted in- 
fantry, under command of Maj. A. V. E. 
Johnston—had left Macon, Mo., for Cen- 
tralia shortly before Anderson left Hunts- 
ville. It became a race to see which com- 
mand reached Centralia first. The guer- 
rillas won. Unsuspecting a trap, the train 
ran right into the station at Centralia. The 
guerrillas immediately swarmed about it. 
One volley was fired by the soldiers and 
then they offered to surrender. As An- 
derson strode into a car, a pistol in each 
hand, a large woman, taller than he was, 
swooped down upon him. “I wish I had 
a company of regulars here!’’ she cried; 
“then we'd see how long you cut-throats 
would last!”’ 

‘‘Madame,” returned the guerrilla 
chieftain, doffing his hat, ‘I do honor to 
your courage. You certainly deserve 
better backing.”’ 
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When Major Johnston reached Cen- 
tralia, he ran into a shamble. All the 
soldiers who surrendered had been shot 
down and were lying face upward in the 
sunlight. The train had been fired and 
sent up the road under a full head of 
steam. Major Johnston was told the guer- 
rillas had moved on southeast. ‘They’re 
running !’’ he cried. 

““No,”’ said the citizens, sadly ; ‘‘they’re 
not running. Don’t go down there, Major 
—please don’t.” 

The soldier 
stared. ‘Why, 
that’s what we’re 
here for,’’ he said. 
“We've traveleda 
hundred miles to 
run down these 
outlaws.”’ 

‘“Don’t go, Ma- | 
jor!” persistedthe | 
citizens. “Your | 
men are not able 
to meet that kind 
of fighters; you'll 
all get killed.” 

Major Johnston 
thought the hor- 
rors of the day | 
had made them 
timid. His men 
had first-class 
long range guns 
and knew how to 
handle them. It 
seemed to him like 
a square fight and 
that it was his duty 
to bring the out- 
laws into camp. 
So confident was 
Major Johnston of his ability to whip the 
guerrillas that he left a detail of 40 men 
in Centralia as a sort of reserve. Then 
he went boldly out after the bear. An- 
derson had planned the battle like a 
strategist. His command was hidden in 
the woods. A few guerrillas rode out and 
drew the fire from some of the nervous 
infantrymen. Every man in Johnston’s 
command had dismounted but Calvin 





CALVIN ROUND.—Survivor of Major Johnston's Com- 
mand. Now Living at La Plata, Missouri. 


Round, whose horse was frisky, and he 
could not get off. That is why Mr. 
Round is alive today. Mr. Round says 
it was represented to Major Johnston that 
Anderson only had 84 men. When they 
came charging out of the woods, he says, 
it looked like there were 500 or more. 
Frank James and others claim the Union 
force was numerically superior. Approx- 
imating the various statements on: this 
point, the number on each side would be 
about 175. 

When the ene- 
my appeared Ma- 
jor Johnston 
calledout: ‘““Come 
on! Weare 
ready !”’ 

“Major Johns- 
ton was a quiet, 
modest man,”’ said 
Mr. Round, ‘but 
one of the bravest 
men I ever saw.”’ 

The _ infantry- 
men fired an inef- 
fectual volley, and 
the guerrillas 
came on with a 
rush, bridles in 
teeth, revolvers in 
each hand, shoot- 
ing like rapid-fire 
guns. Johnston’s 
men didn’t have a 
chance to’ reload. 
Some of them suc- 
ceeded in getting 
on their horses, 
and then there was 
a wild chaseacross 
the prairie—the 
most sadly thrilling event of the Civil 
War. None of the fleeing men offered 
to surrender; after what had happened 
in town, they knew it would be of no use. 
One man escaped by rolling under a fence 
and hiding in a corn shock. Mr. Round, 
because of his frisky mount, had never 
touched the ground, and by a terrific ef- 
fort managed to elude his merciless pur- 
suers. He remained concealed in the 
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woods all night. About 13 of Johnston's 
infantrymen got out of the fight alive, and 
Major Johnston was not among them. 
Anderson had written his name higher 
than Quantrill's. 

But the sun was going down for the 
guerrilla chief. This last act had stirred 
up every military force in the State. The 
capture or death of Anderson became the 
one supreme ambition with the authorities. 
At last the gaunt fighter was brought to 
bay in Ray County, surrounded, hemmed 
in and shot through and through a dozen 
times. He died as he had lived—firing 
his revolvers until they were empty and 
then hurling them at the foe. A score 
of his men were shot down in trying to 
rescue his body, and they had to finally 
leave it in the hands of the enemy. 

The career of Anderson, if written in 
detail, would be a story of tragic interest. 
Had he lived in England in the days of 
Robin Hood and that ilk, some great 
writer would have long since made him 
famous. None of the noted bandit cap- 
tains, as we have their lives in history, 
have in any way approached this re- 
doubtable Missouri chieftain for hard and 
reckless fighting, fast riding, dare-devil 
exploits and absolute indifference to life. 
He fought under no code but his own; 
recognized no rules of war. He neither 


received nor asked for quarter. He raised 
the black flag, fought under it and died 
under it; yet the man had numerous 
friends among the most respectable peo- 
ple. They will tell you today that the 
sole motive of his unsparing warfare was 
to avenge the death of two greatly be- 
loved sisters, who were placed by Jay- 
hawkers in a rickety house, which was 
allowed to fall into the Missouri River. 
Some deny that this ever happened. Mrs. 
Kate Doneghy (who was forced to leave 
Missouri under the edict known as Order 
No. 11, and who now lives at Macon) 
says she handed Anderson the newspaper 
containing the account of his sisters’ death. 
“He was riding along the road in Jack- 
son County, in company with a friend,” 
said Mrs. Doneghy. ‘I hailed him, ran 
out into the yard and showed him the 
story in the paper; he read it and threw 
up his arms. As I recall it, he was in- 
tensely agitated, but uttered no oath nor 
made any threats. When he had some- 
what recovered, he thanked me with evi- 
dent sincerity, lifted his hat and rode on.” 

After Anderson, other men, aspiring 
to be leaders, organized small commands 
and tried to start something; but they 
lacked the dead guerrilla’s granite nerve, 
and were easily put down. 


FOREST FIRES IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


By E. A. SOUTHWICK. 


3 HE past season has been a 
bad one for forest fires in 
mm, the timbered portions of the 
ls Northwest. Here in Lin- 
8 coln County, Montana, the 
@s Government has paid out 
approximately $50,000 to 

fire fighters, and it is probable that this is 
about an average sum for all the Na- 
tional forests. That considerable game is 
killed by the forest fires, there is no 
doubt. On a number of occasions in this 
locality fire fighters have found the car- 





casses of deer that have been burned to 
death, and occasionally a bear goes to his 
death in this manner. The same is un- 
doubtedly true of other game. Even 
grouse and other birds fall victims to the 
fire. Occasionally a bird is seen, near a 
fire, to fly directly into the flames—drawn 
apparently by some irresistible impulse. 
Perhaps they have the same instinct as 
horses, which will turn back into a burn- 
ing barn and perish, instead of seeking 
safety through an open door. It may be 
that many animals of all kinds die 
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through obeying the same instinct. Where 
fires burn over thousands of acres in a 
community, as they have in Lincoln Coun- 
ty, it also spells disaster for the game in 
another manner. The range is restricted. 
The fires burn over the usual haunts of 
the animals, forcing them out into new 
country and making it easier for hunters 
to find them. In this vicinity, for in- 
stance, deer seem to be much more plenti- 
ful than last season, for the fires have 
forced many. of them to change their 
range and restricted their pastures, so 


summer. As to the effect of forest fires 
on the fish in our mountain streams, there 
is no guess-work. After a fire has burned 
along one of these streams, thousands of 
dead trout can be seen along the shores 
and floating down in the current. The 
fires, burning close to the water’s edge, 
heat the water to such a degree that the 
trout cannot live and they perish in large 
numbers. 

The Government has learned a valu- 
able, though costly, lesson from the for- 
est fires this year. It has learned, for one 














MONTANA DEER.——The Fires Didn't Get These Two. 
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that in favorable localities they really are 
much more plentiful, although the aggre- 
gate number is undoubtedly smaller than 
last year. 

There is no question but that forest 
fires, with the slaughter that follows on 
account of the animals being easier to 
find, work havoc upon many kinds of 
game. It is not likely, however, that there 
will be another such year in a long time. 
It has been the worst on record, owing 
to the continued dry weather during last 


thing, that it is easier to prevent a fire 
than it is to stop it after once it has 
gained headway, and it is natural to ex- 
pect that better precautions will be taken 
in the future. The trouble in the West 
has been that the Forestry Dept. has not 
been allowed enough fire guards to prop- 
erly guard the forests. One man has had 
to guard a vast amount of territory—so 
great an area in fact that he could do 
but little effective work. Our people feel, 
and justly so, that if the Government is 
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going to own and control the timber lands, 
it should employ enough men to properly 
guard its holdings. Thousands of set- 
tlers have been burned out of their homes 
in or adjacent to the Forest Reserves and 
many others have had their lives and 
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property placed in jeopardy. Even towns 
of considerable size have been burned and 
others have had narrow escapes from 
fires, which, with a reasonable number of 
guards on duty, would never have gotten 
beyond control. E. A. SoUTHWICK. 


THE BRIARTOWN REDS AND OTHER MEMORIES. 


By ROSS KINER. 


66 HE Briartown Reds.” Now 
doesn’t that make you think of 
the Commons? Commons? Sure 

it was the Commons in those days. They 

call it vacant lots, or exceedingly desir- 
able unimproved residence property now. 

It all depends, 

The path ran from Clancey’s corn-crib, 
angling across until it struck the board 
walk at Armstrong’s corner, on the street 
that led to the centre of the town. It cut 
the first and third base lines, that path 
did, and you had to be careful, in trying 
to beat out an in-field hit or on an at- 
tempted steal home from third, or you 
would stub your toe and go a-rolling. 

Grandpa and I used to take that path, 
when I was a little shaver, upon those 
red-letter nights when he permitted me 
to accompany him “up town” for his 
regular after-supper smoke and visit with 
his cronies gathered ’round the stove in 
Clancey’s hardware store. Grandpa was 
big and strong those days, and Oh! what 
a pace he set me—walking so fast that I, 
a little short-legged fellow, had to trot. 
Then he’d look down on me, and, chuck- 
ling, he would say, “ What are you run- 
ning for? I am only walking.” While 
I, mad as blazes, could only trot but could 
not understand. 

White Clover sod. You would spank 
out one of Clancey’s curves just over the 
in-field, then leg it like the deuce to beat 
‘er out to first. Half-way down you’d 
step on the hot end of a bee. He would 
be properly insulted, of course, and he’d 
spike you just between the fourth and 
little toes. You lost all interest in your 


hit right there and sat down to hunt for 
that stinger. Sure you had an argument 
as to whether you were out or not, but 
white clover sod and bees have to be 
reckoned with, even if they were not 
mentioned in the rule book, and, as I re- 
member, you won out and got the base. 

It was on that very Common that you 
took that long-range try at Daddy Martin 
with your sling-shot. Daddy was stoop- 
ing over, weeding onions. Grandpa and 
you were going home from the black- 
smith shop, on your way home to supper. 
You were a power with the sling-shot in 
those days, and you had a penny’s worth 
of thribble Os in your pocket. Remem- 
ber? Thribble Os? Why, don’t you 
know what they are? Buck-shot, that’s 
all. So you kind of sidled up to Grandpa 
and said should you try a peg at Daddy 
Martin. You couldn’t hit him, but you 
might scare him some. In your heart of 
hearts you knew you could drive centre 
if he were twice as far. Grandpa loved 
a joke. What blacksmith does not? es- 
pecially if he be a Grandpa blacksmith. 
So you let ’er flicker. Did you hit him? 
Didn’t Daddy Martin give a convulsive 
spring, lose his balance, and root his nose 
in the onion bed? Didn’t he get up, one 
hand pressed tightly where the sting was. 
and murder, black murder, in his heart? 
Grandpa and you were the only people in 
sight. Grandpa walking sedately along 
with his day-book under his arm—the 
same as Daddy Martin had seen him cross 
the Commons in the evening for twenty 
years or more; but that evening so tickled 
that he nearly busted. You were on the 
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off side, you bet! and you got there the 
instant those stout rubbers twanged and 
that buck-shot sped on its mischievous 
mission. Did Daddy Martin suspect? 
You do not know. I don’t remember 
that you ever asked him? Oh, yes! 
Grandpa laughed and laughed and 
laughed, and told the fellows up town 
what a good shot you were. 

But the next night, when you climbed 
up on the buggy shed, that was different. 
You always had an ample supply of cobs 
on the roof, for the buggy shed roof was 
the top of a lonely butte—the last stand 
of the intrepid Rocky Mountain Rangers 
when the “Indians” drove them from 
the cottonwoods along Dave Andrew’s 
fence. You had a sort of right-quarter- 
ing side shot down and through the stable 
door and over the side of the stall fair at 
old Bossy’s ribs. “ S-o-0, Boss! S-o-o, 
Boss!” “I know the flies are bad.” 
And the soft tenor purr of the milk in 
the pail would cease and Grandpa would 
soothe and pat her a little. Then you 
threw a little too hard. Bossy kicked 
like thunder. Grandpa saw the cob 
strike. Remember? That was the night 
you beat Grandpa to the maple tree on 
the corner, that tree that you could climb 
so quick—the one where the yellowham- 
mer’s nest was. You perched up there 
all evening without your supper, and all 
Mother’s coaxing could not get you 
down until Grandpa had gone up town, 
come home again, and gone to bed. You 
see, it made a difference whether the joke 
was on Grandpa or Daddy Martin. 

The Briartown Reds? Oh, yes. They 
were organized in the second story of 
Mitchell’s wood-shed—the official meet- 
ing place of the Rocky Mountain Ran- 
gers, until Mrs. Mitchell procured eviction 
papers on the ground that her supply of 
plump juicy smoked hams, that hung 
from the rafters, began, from some mys- 
terious source, to present a decidedly 
mutilated appearance. Gee! home smoked 
ham is good, if you hack off a mouthful 
at a time—“ duller the knife, the better.” 
TRICHINA? Why, your stomach could 
get a half Nelson and a hammerlock and 
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put to the mat in jig time any Trichina 
that ever lived. Trichina, indeed! Why, 
do you suppose that a stomach that had 
a regular vacation diet of green apples, 
blackbirds cleaned, spitted on a stick, 
burned a little on the outside, half roasted 
potatoes, etc., would shy at a little thing 
like Trichina? 

The Rocky Mountain Rangers? Oh, 
they were devoted to entirely different 
pursuits than baseball. Indian fighting 
was their stronghold, varied through the 
long summer evenings with Run Sheep! 
Run! Detective and Chalk the Corners. 

Let me see. Jimmie Murphy 
was the slab man. He was tall, skinny, 
and Irish. He didn’t have much curve, 
but he was there with the bells on when 
it came to speed, and he could talk into 


_speechlessness any umpire that ever lived. 


Halsey Mitchell played first. 
deliberate, and a fine batter. He was 
substitute catcher at times. Once upon 
a time the regular back-stop got mad and 
wouldn’t play. “ Goin’ fishin’ instead! 
He’d show ’em! they couldn’t step on his 
toes more than once, and he knew they 
couldn’t play without him.” Game on 
with the Coal-bankers that afternoon. 
Regular back-stop kind of hung around. 
Wasn’t in such a hurry to go fishing, 
after all. “ Wanted to see how Mitchell 
worked behind the bat, any way.” Rained 
a little that afternoon, just enough to 
make the ball slippery, and Glory Be! the 
first ball that Jimmy pitched that Coal- 
banker fouled off and it took Mitchell— 
Bing !—right in the eye. ‘Mask? Nit! 
Pneumatic Chest Protector? No, sir! 
First two strikes on the bound; then up 
behind the bat for the third one and take 
your chance. Mister! but those straight 
ones of Jimmy’s did sting sometimes ! 

Bunt played second. He was all that 
the name implies—short, red-headed, 
freckled. A hard man to throw to, good 
on flies, but with a temper like a fire- 
cracker with a short fuse. 

Johnny Carrol held down the third 
cushion. Johnny is up on the Hill now 
—the first of the Briartown Reds to an- 
swer to the Great Umpire’s call, You’re 
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out! Tuberculosis. Too much inside 
work. Dentist, you know, after he grew 
up. Here’s to your memory, Johnny! 
—one of the cleanest, straightest boys 
that ever swung a bat. It was you, 
Johnny, that was chewing the rag with 
Murphy the day you played Cornwall. 
The catcher returned the ball, and 
Murphy, being in the heat of one of his 
orations upon your inability as a third 
baseman, turned his head and the ball 
struck him Plunk! in the wind. Then he 
was going to whip you, Johnny; but you 
stood up to him like the sandy boy you 
were, and Jimmy Murphy, Irish Jimmy 
Murphy, backed down. 

Parky played the short field. Wasn't 
he a wonder on a daisy cutter for a kid? 
and run! Oh, my! he sure was the boy 
that brought the grey hairs early for the 
opposing catcher—for steal he would, 
and steal he could. Out in the great 
Hawkeye State somewhere, now. Mayor, 
Lawyer, Politician. Bet you he couldn't 
stop a foot-ball with a plank now. And 
run? I'll lay ten to one he can’t run as 
fast as you could roll a barrel up hill. 
You know when a fellow gets to be a 
Mayor, Lawyer and Politician, all in the 
same package, he kind of begins to swell 
out around the belt line, and then he can’t 
play baseball any more. 

Carson was in the left garden. Cov- 
ered lots of ground. Good batter, with 
an arm like spring steel. Many’s the run 
he cut off at the plate. Farmer now— 
wife, kids, rich, happy. Wonder if he 
too sometimes remembers. 

Little Eddie Murphy in centre. Then, 
over in the right, Bill Steffens. Sky- 
looker was his rightful name, though— 
‘cause he always walked with his head 
thrown back and his cap hanging by a 
hair. “ Do you remember Bill?” 

“Well, some! ” 

“Wasn’t he your own particular 
chum? Wasn’t he the only one of the 
whole crew that could hold you level with 
the sling-shot? and by stronger bonds 
than that? Won’t he carry that mark 
vou gave him till his dying day? Sorry, 
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of course you were—nearly broke your 
boyish heart.” 

Bill had a new rifle—a Quackenbush, 
I think it was. One of those nickeled 
barrel, shiny fellows. How you did envy 
him! but still he always let you shoot in 
turn. Then one day he took that poach- 
ing shot down the green corn rows at 
Abner Kelsey’s rooster. Kelsey’s rooster 
had his harem with him, although they 
were out of sight, and that freakish .22 
bullet not only snuffed out that rooster’s 
candle but two of his faithful wives as 
well. The Fates were sure unkind that 
August day. Old Abner had to be nosing 
‘round. Bill was caught with the goods 
on, and Papa Steffens had to pay for how 
many chickens, you don’t know. Old 
Abner always stretched things enough in 
a case like that, you bet. At any rate, 
there was from that time on, all the re- 
maining autumn, a controversy as to just 
how many chickens Bill did kill at one 
shot. It got to be a mighty touchy sub- 
ject with Bill. While he was proud of 
his marksmanship, he wasn’t just exactly 
proud of the interview he had with his 
Dad, through the medium of a good 
healthy whalebone whip, over the afore- 
said deceased poultry. 

The first day of school that fall, you 
remember, you were batting up flies. Bill 
was just behind you. The Bunch was 
kidding him, stretching the list of killed 
and injured far beyond even Old Abner’s. 
wildest estimate. Bill got mad, took one 
step ahead, asking you to prove just how 
many. And then, just at that critical 
moment, you swung at the ball you had 
tossed into the air—intending to drive a 
high one clear out to Lefty Burr, who 
had been insistent in his call for “ One 
out here! ”—and then you missed it and 
the bat swung ’round with all your mis- 
spent force, and struck Bill, your dearest 
chum, fair in the mouth, knocking out 
two front teeth and mashing his lips and 
nose. Were you sorry? Oh, Boyhood! 
your sorrows are more poignant and your 
griefs far more bitter than those of after 
years. They took Bill home at once. 
And at noon, when you stopped in to 
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sympathize and to tell him how sorry you 
were, how his mother did light into you 
and claim it was all your fault. Didn't 
that hurt, though, mixed with your 
anxiety for Bill? Mothers are the same 
the world over, and if you could only 
have reasoned then. If it had been you, 
instead of Bill, wouldn’t your mother 
have done the very same? 

The Briartown Reds. Red stockings, 
you know. Nine mothers badgered until 
their nerves were all a-frazzle, until the 
nine surrendered as one and manufac- 
tured nine pairs of baseball pants. You 
remember you impressed upon your own 
particular mother the necessity of getting 
something that would wear, for were not 
you strong on the slide? She did. She 
got some kind of cloaking, winter cloak- 
ing—fuzzy on one side, sand-papery on 
the other. What you suffered on a hot 
day from those pants, Heaven only 
knows. For underclothing was a minus 
quantity those days. Too much bother 
when you had a rush call to the swim- 
ming hole. 


BRIARTOWN REDS 
versus 
CORNWALL. 
You played that never-to-be-forgotten 


game three miles out from town, in the 
pasture back of Uncle Tommy Farnum’s 
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orchard. And Uncle Tommy said, If 
you win, you get all the sweet cider you 
can drink ; all the apples you can eat. If 
you lose, back to town you walk—no 
apples, no cider. Walk? Why, certain- 
ly! it was only three miles out to Corn- 
wall. The Briartown Reds didn’t need 
any rig to haul them out to the ball 
grounds, thank you! 

Did the Reds go back hungry? ‘ 

Did they go back thirsty ? 

Ask Murphy how he burned them over 
that September Saturday afternoon. Ask 
Parky how he fielded, how he ran thos 
bases. Ask ’em all. But don’t think that 
any nine could lose, with just over. the 
fence Uncle Tommy’s apples—red and 
juicy, gold and green—and beyond, under 
its protecting shed, the cider press. 

Oh, you Briartown Reds! No one fig- 
ured your percentage; no one kept track 
of your batting average. But you came 
home along that dusty road Victorious— 
so full of sweet cider and apples, the nine 
of you, that you could hardly wiggle. 
And the September sun was setting away 
off yonder, behind the farthest fringe of 
old Shabbona Grove. Golden-rod nodded 
congratulations to you from the roadside. 
And you, you were content. 

The catcher? Do you ask me about 
the catcher for the Briartown Reds? Oh, 


he wasn’t much good, so I didn’t mention 
him. 
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A Sige “RABBIT HUNT. 


By ROBERT 


ECEMBER the third happens to 
be the day when this good old 
world was first graced with my 

magnetic presence, and I usually en- 
deavor to fittingly celebrate said mo- 
mentous occasion. When I was a 
youngster, my parents always told me 
that my arrival had been so close to 
Christmas that they didn’t feel able to 
stagger along under the celebration of 
two such important events and I would 
have to stall until the joyous Yuletide 
to do my merry-making. However, we 
got along very nicely together, and for 
a good many years now I have been 
enjoying myself in my favorite way— 
namely, a good old rabbit hunt behind 
staunch beagles. 

The 3d of last December found me 
ready at daybreak, with a hearty break- 
fast and a couple of cups of good hot 
coffze tucked safely away under my belt. 
As I stepped out on the porch I glanced 
at the thermometer and noticed that it 
registered 18 above. The fields lay 
white with heavy frost and the air had a 
stinging tang to it that made the blood 
tingle in every vein. In a few moments 
I had gotten the dogs—Blackie, my 
little black and tan, and her son, Billy. 
Walking down to the end of the garden, 
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I took a look around and decided to 
start in at the foot of the hill here and 
work on out to a most promising bit of 
country where there was plenty of good 
cover. I had sent the dogs down the 
hill and was watching the pup especial- 
ly, when I saw that he seemed to be get- 
ting a little excited, and, even as I 
looked, out popped a wily cottontail 
from under his nose, putting Billy direct- 
ly in the line of fire, and whi>ked through 
a brush bordered fence into the field next 
the branch. When next I saw him he 
was too far away for lead of mine to 
score and he hopped slowly along to a 
little hollow. Billy’s shrill yelp was 
quickly answered by Blackie and they 
soon had that rabbit putting forth his 
best licks. They drove him up through 
the hollow, their voices swelling as they 
mounted any little rise and getting fainter 
and sweeter as they dipped in little de- 
pressions. I could gauge the chase by 
the dog music and was sorry to hear 
them sweep round the barn, away up on 
top of the hill. Hurrying up to them as 
fast as possible, I found they had made 
a loss and were busily engaged in seek- 
ing lost scent. I encouraged and helped 
them as far as I was able, but it was no 
go, and, as far as I know, that rabbit 
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may still be alive and ready to give some 
sport next year. 

While standing on the road my eyes 
wandered across the river to the little 
village of Avalon and I suddenly re- 
membered that there dwelt a friend who 
owned Watch, the sire of Billy. To 
think was to act, so over the river I 
went, sought out said friend and soon 
had at heel a valuable assistant to my 
little following. We climbed the hill, 
slowly searching for the rabbit which 
had made its escape, but couldn’t locate 
him. From here I put the dogs into the 
ditch behind the barn and we worked 
over through the fields to the boundary 
fence. The dogs were well ahead, when 
Blackie suddenly opened just inside a 
neighbor’s place and naturally the rab- 
bit went directly away from me. The 
other dogs joined her and soon the 
woods and fields re-echoed with vibrant 
music. I was ready with finger on trig- 
ger, but the dogs lost him. Just then I 
heard a hail: ‘Oh, Bob! Bring the 
dogs down here. I saw that rabbit sit- 
ting at the edge of this clump of honey- 
suckle a minute ago.” Looking toward 
the voice, I saw my friend E. and at his 
heels was Music, a full sister to Blackie. 
He came over to me and we put the 
dogs at the place he pointed out; but it 
was a case of lost rabbit again, for none 
of them could make him out. ‘That's 
queer,” I said, “that’s the second rabbit 
lost this morning without giving me a 
chance. Do you want me to take Music 
along with me?” 

“TI wish you would,” replied E. “I 
want her to learn to pack with the other 
dogs.” 

After a fruitless search, I hied the 
dogs on and soon Watch gave tongue 
on a cold trail. I worked toward the 
top of the hill, while E. kept on around 
the side, beating the brush with a stout 
stick, for he had not brought his gun. 
Just at the top of the hill I came across 
a clump of honeysuckle about 15 yards 
square. As this looked to bea likely 
place, I decided to beat it thoroughly, 
and accordingly started in at the upper 


side and worked down. I had gotten 
through about five yards, when I heard 
a sudden rustle and caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a wad of cotton scurrying 
through the thicket. I couldn’t get a 
crack at him in that tangle, but I certain- 
ly did quicken his speed by yelling, 
“There he goes!”—to be immediately 
answered by a joyous burst of music as 
the dogs sighted the quarry. Down the 
hill they went, their voices blending 
harmoniously, and suddenly hushed. I 
quickly got out of the thicket and went 
to the dogs who were running hither 
and thither in search of Bunny. There 
were quite a lot of locust trees growing 
here, and around the base of each was a 
small clump of the honeysuckle with 
which the hillside was thickly over- 
grown. I now started a little investiga- 
tion of these by giving each one a good 
hearty kick, and at about the third kick 
was rewarded by seeing the rabbit dash 
out. For the first time that morning 
the little 12-bore barked, sending a 
charge of sixes after our friend. As he 
disappeared around another tree, I saw 
that the right hind-leg had been broken 
by my shot. There was a sudden rush 
behind me as the dogs came to shot, and 
then, as they struck the trail, a grand 
chorus so dear to a sportsman’s heart. 
Away they went! Blackie and Watch, 
striving for the lead, ran over where he 
had doubled, swung back in a short cir- 
cle, and then through the fence, where 
the rabbit was caught by the leaders. I 
ran to them and quickly secured the 
game before Watch had a chance to 
maul it, for he has that failing; but 
Blackie has never yet offered to mutilate 
a rabbit in any way. I held him aloft 
to keep him out of the way of Watch’s 
frantic leaps, and he proved to be a nice 
large one. Putting him in my hunting 
coat, I took the dogs down toward an 
old barn at the foot of the hill, around 
which were heavy thickets. I next 
walked down to the bank overlooking 
the branch. This bank looked very in- 
viting—thick honeysuckle forming a 
heavy mat from top of bank almost to 
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water's edge. I gave Blackie the signal 
and in an instant she was worming her 
way through the thick tangle. Sudden- 
ly, almost from under E.’s feet, there 
rolled out what looked like the first 
cousin to a mule deer. I let him pass 
E.; saw no dogs were in line, and brought 
my artillery to bear after he had described 
a half-circle through a growth of small 
saplings. At the report he dropped, 
shot through the head, and such was his 
speed that his cotton tail was pointing in 
the direction his head had been a mo- 
ment previously. All this had happened 
so quickly that none of the dogs except 
Blackie knew that there was game afoot, 
but they came quickly to shot, and, when 
they saw me pocketing the rabbit, raised 
their voices on general principles. 

Here E. bade me Good-bye and went 
down the road toward home. Music 
willingly went along with me, but she 
wouldn’t range with the other dogs to 
any distance. Working on up along the 
branch, I came at last to amarsh, through 
which I hunted without making game. 
Coming out on the upper side, I kept 
right on up the hill toward The Pines. 
The dogs were ahead, with Music near 
me, when I unexpectedly jumped a rab- 
bit in a thick jumble of briars. I was 
exceedingly unready, but sent a charge 
after him as he disappeared in a bunch 
of scrub pine. Needless to say, he was 
unharmed, and Music was after him on 
the instant, being immediately joined by 
the other dogs who were on the way 
back in answer to the report. Then 
there was rare music for a while. Over 
the brow of the hill they went down in 
the hollow till their voices could only 
faintly be heard; then, gradually grow- 
ing stronger and more insistent as they 
drove their quarry back to where I was 
waiting, the chase came on with a rush. 
I knew the rabbit would be a good dis- 
tance ahead of the dogs, and as they 
breasted the rise kept a sharp lookout 
for the sly old rascal. Presently here 
he comes with long, easy leaps. Quickly 
bringing the gun up, I cut loose as he 
was going through some undergrowth. 
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There was a swirl of dried leaves and fur 
as Bunny received the broadside and I 
hurried forward to retrieve him and to 
give the dogs words of encouragement 
as they came rushing along the trail 
with joyous janglings of dog music, 
which, once heard, can never be forgot- 
ten. After a short rest, during which 
the gusty breathing on the part of the 
pack showed the chase had been a hot 
one, I put them into the upper end of a 
little hollow, while I hunted down the 
left side of it. I hadn’t gone 15 yards, 
with Music at my side, when I kicked up 
another one, which immediately reached 
the shelter of the hollow after having 
received a shower of dust thrown over 
it by the load of sixes I sent after it. 
Music took up the argument and ran 
him over into the woods where the rest 
of the dogs joined her, and again the 
woods rang with sweet harmony. I be- 
lieve they must have lost and jumped 
that rabbit at least eight times, and every 
time he passed just where I—wasn’t. 
The dogs would make a loss over in the 
woods. I would get about half-way 
over to them, after an impatient wait, 
and would hear them as they jumped 
him again, the rabbit naturally choosing 
a route away from me. They would 
run him down to the marsh, lose him 
and then I would start down to them, 
only to hear the chase renewed and go- 
ing in another direction. Twice I saw 
my wily friend, but each time I was too 
far away for a shot. Finally the shad- 
ows creeping down the hollow warned 
me that it was getting on toward even- 
ing and I had best be working home- 
ward. I didn’t begrudge Br’er Rabbit his 
escape, for he had run a great race and 
deserved his liberty, besides showing the 
staunchness and staying qualities of the 
hounds. 

I had spent a glorious day, and, while 
the bag was not heavy, was well content. 
On nearing home I decided to keep right 
on over the river and return Watch to 
his owner with thanks. Thus ended one 
of the many hunts I hope to spend with 
the sweet-toned beagles. May your next 
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outing be as enjoyable to you, friend 
reader, as this was to me. May the 
chase be swift; may the old gun come 
smoothly to shoulder; may the aim be 
true, and may the old coat be bulged to 
all unshapeliness when you wend your 
steps homeward through the creeping 
shadows. 





IN RABBIT TIME. 


It had always been my desire to go 
rabbit hunting in some section where the 
hard work involved would be rewarded 





was hurriedly pressed into service, the 
cupboard well filled, and, with Barney 
Murray as pilot, we were off, down the 
old Illinois and Michigan Canal to the 
Illinois River. The trip cown was un- 
eventful, except that Barney exhausted 
all the steam, whistling for the lock 
tender to let us through the locks. This 
trip was a fizzle, so far as ducks were 
concerned. But in our rambles we dis- 
covered what later turned out to be an 
excellent rabbit patch, and were satisfied 
to return home and await the first snow. 
We had not long to wait, and, at the 

















OUR FIRST 


Photo by R. 8S. DONALDSON. 


DAY'S BAG. 





by a full bag. We had tried it often- 
times before, in different locations recom- 
mended by confidential friends as the 
best ever—some times with fair success 
but usually we found hunting good and 
game exceedingly scarce. It was still 
early in the season for rabbits; but, after 
the long closed season, we were all anx- 
ious to get back into the game, and, 
having been informed that a few ducks 
were coming in, we decided to hike out. 
The good old steamer Louis Joliet, of the 
Economy Light and Power Co.’s fleet, 


first favorable signs of good rabbit 
weather, we were off in a double surrey 
with team. There was about three inches 
of snow on the ground and still falling 
lightly ; but, when about four miles out 
of Joliet, it started to rain and turned 
very cold. It was decided, after a brief 
argument, to continue, in spite of the 
sudden unfavorable conditions and the 
fact that Liston was an inexperienced 
driver in the dark. Everything went 
along satisfactorily until the tow-path 
was reached, and with a 5 14-mile drive 
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still ahead of us, the night dark as pitch 
and scarcely a foot to spare on either side 
of the rig (there being on one side the 
partly open canal; on the other a sheer 
drop of 60 feet into the river), it was not 
a pleasant drive to look forward to. 
Fortunately, some one had made the 
trip ahead of us, and by careful watch- 
ing we were able to keep in the track. 
It was after midnight when we reached 
our destination 
and we were all 
glad that our 
perilous trip 
was at an end 
and that nice 
feather beds 
were awaiting 
us. John Murr 
created con- 
siderable ex 
citement when 
his bed tipped 
over,and it was 
some time be- 
fore we could 
adjust matters 
and convince 
him that it was 
safe. Col. 
Himes had us 
up bright and 
early, and after 
a hearty break- 
fast (cooked by 
that queen of 
cooks, Mrs. 
Himes) we 
were off in the 
drizzling rain. 
It was right proto vy R.8. DONALDSON. 
here that one . 
of the amusing features of the trip trans- 
pired, when Hile did a Marathon stunt, 
trying to keep out of the way of an over- 
friendly sow that pursued him to the 
water’s edge. Mike’s boat, a dismantled 
canal boat, had been pulled out some 
months before, and we had our hands 
full breaking the ice and snow off and 
launching her. This proved to be our 
only obstacle, and we were soon located, 





A FAIR BAG. 
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each on a stump, in the rabbit patch. 
Hile was the first to score after the dogs 
were released. He got the one he shot 
at, but, in an endeavor to help Mike out, 
fell off the stump; while Mike was try- 
ing to kill four rabbits with two shots. 
Failing, he set off on foot to catch them. 
Our fun and excellent shooting continued 
until about 2 p. m, when we were all 
soaked to the skin, tired out and waiting 
for some one to 
suggest that we 
call it quits. 
Several trips 
were made that 
winter, either 
with the team 
or the auto(the 
latter when too 
cold to drive). 
It was on a trip 
with the ma- 
chine, with the 
thermometer a 
good 5 degrees 
below, that 
Wendell un- 
consciously 
saved five lives. 
It was when we 
were the cold- 
est—all ready 
to quit and re- 
turn home— 
that he pro- 
duced, from 
somewhere in 
the secret 
chambers of 
the machine, a 
Thermos bot- 
tle loaded with 
Hot Scotch. Hot it was, and plenty of 
Scotch. The mixture of the two 
well, it tickled all the way down. Each 
of our trips had its own funny incidents; 
but the one best bet—the one that went 
against the grain the most—was the loss 
of a fine mallard drake, which the writer 
had knocked down. Its fall and crash 
through the crust on the snow were 
sufficient to kill it. But Hile and Murr, 
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in the role of retrievers, let it get up, 
and, with a parting Quack! deliberately 
fly away. R. S. Dona.pson. 





THE TITMOUSE FAMILY. 


The titmouse family is represented in 
North America by a score and a half of 
diffzrent species. Of these, 8 are found 
on the Pacific slope, 4 east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the others in the lands 
that lie between. All the members of 
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names mean little or nothing, the names 
of the first three help us very materially 
in determining the region where any 
particular species is most abundant. As 
may now be guessed, the Canadian spe- 
cies is found most commonly in the St. 
Lawrence Valley and farther north; the 
Carolina species in the Gulf and South 
Atlantic States; while the chap without 
any geographical handle to his name is 
supreme in the Lower Great Lake and 
Upper Mississippi Valley States. Their 

















IN RABBIT TIME.——Hile, Murr, Liston and the Writer Ready to Return to Dinner. 


Photo by R.S DONALDSON. 





this interesting family are small, as they 
range in length from 4% to 6 inches; 
but lack of bulk is more than compen- 
sated for by the vivacity and good hard 
bird-sense which they show. 

In this brief paper we will notice only 
those that live east of the Father of 
Waters. The four who comprise this 
list are the Chickadee, the Carolina 
Chickadee, the Canadian or Hudsonian 
Chickadee, and the Tufted Titmouse. 
Contrary to the usual rule that English 


territories overlap, especially atthe north- 
ern and southern ends of the mountain 
chain, in the Adirondacks and the Great 
Smokies. The tufted titmouse shares the 
Central and Southern States with his 
Carolina cousin and the chickadee. 
Most all of the individual titmice are 
permanent residents of the localities 
where they are found; there is some 
shifting to north or south, largely on 
account of the food supply. The best 
of the three Yankee titmice is the com- 
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mon chickadee, if we consider him from 
the standpoint of his ability to provide 
for himself; his work as a forager is cer- 
tainly very good but his cousin the tufted 
titmouse won’t stay with us through the 
winter unless the weather suits his notion 
of what winter ought to be. During the 
winter of 1905 06 these birds were abun- 
dant in Woodford County, Illinois; the 
year before they were rare. The winter 
of 1904 05 was quite cold, the next was 
very mild. Chickadee seems to care lit- 
tle or not at all for sudden descents of 
the mercury; zero weather only makes 
him hustle the faster. 

Their cheerful chatter and song add a 
touch of life to the wind-swept winter 
waste; the farmer boy as he does his 
morning chores hails with delight the 
Chick-a-dee! dee-dee! that falls clear and 
sweet from the top of the leafless apple- 
tree; the wood-cutter in the forest re- 
joices to hear his vigorous little voice as 
its owner glides in and out of the tangled 
brush heap. If the man stops to rest a 
moment, Chickadee comes closer and 
tilting his head on one side examines the 
man with great interest and if dinner is 
just over most likely helps himself to 
the stray morsels lying about. Along 
the border of the woodland pasture where 
the rag-weed has grown thick and tall, 
unmolested by the farmer’s scythe, he is 
often found disputing with tree sparrows 
and juncos the right to the harvest Na- 
ture has thus bountifully provided for 
‘her little people in their time of need. 
Occasionally one of his tufted brethren 
condescends to make a meal on this 
plebeian stuff but such lapses from dig- 
nity on his part are not common. 

As long as the supply holds out, the 
chickadees of Central Illinois seem to 
prefer a meal of the seeds of the blue ash 
(Fraxinus quadrangulata) to any other 
kind of food accessible after Thanksgiv- 
ing time. His campaigns among the 
ash trees at this season are vigorous and 
he becomes very expert in the work of 
harvesting. Maybe the ease with which 
the kernel is extracted from its envelop- 
ing husk has something to do with this 
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preference; maybe it is the size and oili- 
ness of the seed itself that charm him; 
whatever the attractions are, he goes 
after the seeds and gets them. When 
spring comes he is less conspicuous but 
none the less useful as the scientists have 
shown by their study of the food of the 
chickadee. Insect eggs and larve now 
come in for a share of that untiring 
energy; many kinds fall victims to his 
appetite but the diet that he prefers at 
this season is not rag-weed seed nor blue 
ash nor anything of that kind but the 
eggs and moths of the tent caterpillar. 
What more could the fruit grower ask 
than this? ° 

It was our good fortune last spring as 
we went afield to study birds to finda 
nest of the chickadee snugly hidden 
away in an old decayed fence post. The 
hole had evidently been excavated by a 
downy woodpecker and abandoned by 
him after a season’s use. When discov- 
ered the little mother was on the nest, 
and, though we stood about the post 
trying to get a peep into her domicile, 
she hugged her precious eggs all the 
tighter, eyeing us defiantly the while 
with that piercing little black eye of hers. 
We left her in peace and after three weeks 
returned to make our call but the nest 
was empty; let us hope the little brood 
were out in the forest learning how to 
protect themselves against their many 
enemies. 

The tufted titmouse is not so widely 
known as the chickadee, even in the 
territory where he is abundant. This is 
due in part to the fact that he is not so 
fearless as his black-capped cousin and 
does not venture into the towns and vil- 
lages so frequently. One description of 
him is ‘‘a small gray waxwing that acts 
like a chickadee.”” His build and crest 
do remind one somewhat of the cedar 
waxwing but the delicate browns of the 
latter are replaced by a Quaker grey. 
In actions he resembles the black-cap, 
only slower and more dignified as befits 
his superior size. There is a general re- 
semblance in the notes of the four, but 
all authorities give the palm to the 
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chickadee for clear sweet tones. Reed 
represents the note of the Canadian spe- 
cies by a Tscha-dee-dee-dee! Carolina’s 
call is Tswee-dee! tswee-dee! and tufted 
titmouse says, Thick-a-dee ! or just Dee- 
dee! These notes are evidently the 
commoner calls of the various species, 
besides these each one has one or more 
calls which are peculiar to the individual 
species. 

The tufted titmouse is a bright bird 
but even he may sometimes be fooled. 
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rods but never as near as in Kentucky. 
Maybe he absorbs suspicion from the 
cooler Northern atmosphere ; at any rate 
he does not follow the seductive whistle 
with the fervor he shows in Dixie. If 
one wants to see the chickadee and the 
tufted titmouse at work under circum- 
stances that are good for observer and 
observed, let him go into one of the 
numerous pockets of the Cumberland 
foothills and take his stand where pop- 
lar trees are abundant. Here he will 

















IN RABBIT TIME.—Ready to Call it Quits. 


Photo by R.S. DONALDSON. 





During the mating season one may 
whistle and he will answer and if his 
mind is on affairs matrimonial he may 
be called into your neighborhood. Three 
years ago while in eastern Kentucky I 
experimented on the titmice which were 
very abundant in our vicinity and twice 
succeeded in calling them within less 
than 10 feet of where I stood leaning 
against a tree trunk. In Central Illinois 
I have often called them within a few 


see nuthatches, cardinals and titmice 
feasting freely on the seeds of this noble 
tree. Such a chatter and fuss they do 
make—sound, color, motion, life !— what 
more could the bird lover ask? 

JAMES STEPHEN CoMPTON. 





A BOY’S FIRST DUCK. 


A young Iowa sportsman asks space 
to relate the happenings of a warm day 
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in mid-November. Cedar Creek was 
booming—over its banks all along and 
each slough and cut-off ariver. Smetts 
and I were going after ducks. Smetts 
is older and bigger and he has a double- 
barrel gun, while mine is a single. barrel. 
We pulled up Cedar in a light steel 
boat, took out through a cut-off, and as 
we were landing seven mallards dropped 
into a slough a little distance ahead. To 
reach them we had to crawl through a 
patch of sand burrs, stopping every few 
yards to pick the burrs out of our bare 
hands. When nearly in range, two of 
the ducks flew up and came over us. It 
was my second or third shot at ducks 
and of course I missed, while Smetts 
killed with his second barrel. The flock 
got up at the reports and flew to another 
slough, Then we crawled some more 
—real good Indian crawling—and were 
within 25 yards of the ducks before they 
saw us and arose. I took the best aim 
I could at the leader and down she 
came. The automatic ejector cleared 
the chamber for another cartridge and I 
downed a big greenhead drake before 
they got out of range. The water came 
in over our boot tops when we waded in 
for those ducks, but what is a little wet- 
ting when two fat mallards are waiting 
to be gathered in? And maybe we were 
not happy as we rowed home in the 
gathering gloom! Killing a ten-point 
buck could not have made us more so. 
Vinton, Iowa. ARTHUR THOMAS 





A BEAR CHASE 


My first bear hunt was in the Puget 
Sound country, in 1892. I got to Sumas 
City the preceding fall, but too late for 
hunting. In the spring I took this hunt, 
in company with an old hunter and trap- 
per who owned a good bear dog. He 
was reluctant to take me with him, for 
he said he had been out too often with 
tenderfeet, who would generally wound 
a bear and then run away and leave the 
dog to look after it as best he could, and 
that in such battles the dog commonly 
got the worst of the game. Finally 
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after much persuasion the old man seta 
day for the hunt, and early on the ap- 
pointed morning we went to a swamp 
near the foothills, about four miles from 
town. The dog was sent into the swamp 
and soon had a bear on the run, which 
circled and then started for the hills. 
We ran to head it, but it distanced us, 
circled again and made back towards the 
swamp; again the bear proved itself the 
best runner. Another and bigger circle, 
and by good luck I found myself at the 
right spot. I first saw the bear as it 
jumped on a log and stopped to look 
back at the dog; I could have shot it 
then, but there was water on all sides 
and I preferred to let the bear furnish its 
own transportation ashore. It came on 
directly toward me, splashing along with 
its head down, intent only on escaping. 
The instant it touched dry land I met it 
with a .40-65 Winchester bullet and it 
was mine. It was a black bear and 
weighed about 300 pounds. 
Edgewater, Wisconsin. J. P. HALE. 


atime 


FREDERICK SELOuS, the African hunter 
—who was recently at Nelson, B. C., 
visiting his cousin, Harold Sclous, Mayor 
of that city—expressed great admiration 
for Col. Roosevelt as a big-game hunter. 
“TI immensely enjoyed my intercourse 
with Mr. Rdosevelt on his African trip,” 
he said. ‘Though he and Lieut.-Gov. 
Jackson and myself rode on the cow- 
catcher practically from Mombasa to 
Nairobi, I was not actually a member 
of his party, though invited to become 
one; but I thought that five white men 
and 100 natives was a large enough ex- 
pedition. Our parties met from time to 
time, however, in the jungle, and all I 
saw of Mr. Roosevelt confirmed my 
previous estimate. He is no feather-bed 
hunter but a hard worker and ready for 
anything. Mr. Tarleton, who shot with 
him all through the trip, spoke highly 
of the ex-President’s skill. I know he 
enjoyed every minute of his African trip. 
The white rhinoceros is a species very 
restricted in range and rapidly becoming 
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extinct; but the nine specimens he shot 
will not be wasted, as they all go to 
museums. That boy Kermit was a gen- 
eral favorite. I expected him to tire 
out, especially as he is of studious bent. 
But at the end of three months you 
never saw a keener young hunter—well 
set up and with quite a degree of skill. 
The long hunt trimmed down the ex- 
President nicely and he is in fine physi- 
cal condition.” 


which they killed on the 1st day of Sep- 
tember, that being the first day of our 
open season. Ninety per cent. of the 
ducks and geese were young and were 
hatched in Klamath County, along with 
a good many thousand others that they 
did not kill. Thirty. five ducks each is 
the limit for one person in one day, and 
I am glad to state that they did not ex- 
ceed the limit—which, however, may be 
accounted for because of the fact that 








SPORT IN OREGON.—-Some Klamath Falls Shooters and their Bag. 


Copyright 1910 by MILLER PHOTO CO., Klamath Fails, Oregon. 





HOW IT HAPPENED. 

At 2 p.m., Aug. 31, 1910, J. M. Hans- 
brough, G. Heitkemper, Jabe Houston, 
C. C. Crane, Judge A. D. Miller and 
Mr. Hardenbrook—all of Klamath Falls, 
Ore.—started from the wharf at the said 
Klamath Falls in the launch Avxdéler for 
Lower Klamath Lake—returning to 
Klamath Falls at 9 a. m. Sept. 2, with 
210 mallards and 13 geese. All of 


the Honorable Court was one of the 
number. M. L. ALLIson. 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. . 





FRIENDs of the magazine in all parts 
of the country will greatly oblige us by 
sending in letters telling of local fish and 
game conditions. A number of good 
bright photos, sent with such letters, 
would do much to increase their general 
interest. 





> 





ANOTHER year has passed into history, 
and, notwithstanding the high price of 
pork and a raise of two cents per pound 
on coffee, there has been little effect 
upon the expenditure of money for sport- 
ing gear, and the number of sportsmen 
who have hied themselves to distant parts 
to enjoy hunting has not diminished. For 
example, the number of hunting licenses 
issued in the State of Michigan indicates 
that nearly or quite 26,000 hunters have 
complied with the requirements of the 
law and the estimated number of deer 
killed is about 5,000. The law of this 
State permits each hunter to kill two 
deer, and a little figuring will show how 
many must have been disappointed. 

* * * * 

MassaAcHusetts has had a decade of 
protection of deer, and it is reported 
that 1,000 were killed in the five western 
counties the first open day of this season. 
About $50,000 in fees will go to the State 
for the week’s sport. If every State could 
only enforce a closed season and allow 
the game to multiply for several years, 
what sport could be had. 

* * /” * 

“ IMAGINE trying to hit an animated 
blue-rock with a shotgun during an earth- 
quake, when the bird goes out of the trap 
at an unknown angle and plumps out of 
sight within a 30-yard flight. Imagine 
that, and you will have some idea of what 
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it is like to bang No. 7s after flying 
fishes. Talk about the easy marks aero- 
planes make! Forget it and go out some 
morning after fish on the wing. You will 
be in position to talk understandingly 
after that.” This from a correspondent 
of the London Shooting Times and | 
opine that he must be about right in his 
ideas. After a quarter century of field 
shooting, the very suggestion of such 
sport makes a fellow wish he had nothing 
else to do but go after the wary flying 
fish and try himself out on a new target. 
When a mere youngster I remember 
shooting mullet, as they flashed across a 
shallow in the stream. Perhaps it would 
be better to say shooting at them, for | 
do not remember making any kind of a 
bag. But to balance one’s self in a danc- 
ing skiff and catch a shot at a real flying 
fish—Gee! but that must be fun, though 
it’s rather hard on the fish to have found 
a new enemy when trying to escape from 
another. Another correspondent of the 
same paper is inclined to knock our Eng- 
lish cousin’s fondness for shooting driven 
grouse and partridge, and, while I have 
never indulged in the sport, I have a very 
dear friend who represented this country 
several times in a hot corner on preserves 
where few American expert shots have 
the entrée, and from the accounts written 
me of this form of field sports I am in- 
clined to believe that it takes a master 
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hand to stop any of the English birds 
when flying right. To those who have 
walked hard all day, following a good 
dog over the fields of this country and 
killed a few brace of November Bob 
White, with a woodcock or two, and been 
accustomed to this manner of hunting for 
a lifetime, John Bull’s methods may seem 
rather tame; but there can be no dis- 
counting the skill required to make a 
bag of sky-rocketing pheasants coming 
over head and down wind. 


* * * * 


WHEN a man takes up the question of 
field sports rather late in life, it becomes 
at once a serious and a laughable condi- 
tion to observe. Serious, in that one hates 
to see a friend get in wrong; laughable, 
to hear all about it. A certain reverend 
gentleman (whose name shall be Smith, 
because that is least like his real name) 
went to the medical man whom he em- 
ploys semi-occasionally—say about once 
every two years, for he is an eminent 
apostle of the Biblical injunction to in- 
crease and multiply and moreover has 
simply “ scads’’ of money to support his 
family and permit any reasonable ex- 
penditure on the side. The Medicine 
Man said he found signs of latent or 
some other kind of lung infection, and 
suggested a year off, with plenty of fresh 
air and exercise to heal all existing 
trouble and prevent further inroads of 
disease. As a matter of fact, I am con- 
vinced that Smith wanted some such ad- 
vice ; for, when he broke into my sanctum 
and told me of his woes, there was a 
broad smile on his countenance and I 
failed to find the slightest mental depres- 
sion, such as ought to have been present 
with a certificate of impending lung 
trouble looming before him. ‘“ Say, Doc, 
what do you know about hunting 
grounds, guns, dogs, canoes, guides, 
camp fires and all that sort of thing? 
where can I go and camp out, fish, smoke, 
eat and sleep, without having to prepare 
two—well, never mind what, but tell me 
all you know.” All this at a breath, just 
as though I were an information bureau. 


Then he continued, “ Shall I get a pointer 
or setter or both? and how about a rifle 
for deer? Will that be heavy enough to 
stop a grizzly bear and would you take 
a silk or canvas tent? Perhaps it would 
be better to get a house-boat and cruise 
around, or how about hiring a fishing 
shore, or whatever you call it, where I can 
get a salmon?” I let him run down and 
then managed to shut off the talk spigot 
long enough to get in a word or two. 
We talked so late that the Madam got 
peevish and I had to run him out as 
gracefully as possible, but he promised to 
come back—and he did. In fact, he kept 
on coming back, until I finally got him 
off on the train, headed for Colorado and 
anywhere else his mind might direct him 
to go, and it only needed a suggestion 
to make him hit the high places to find 
that impossible country where game 
comes and tries to bite you. 
“* . * * 

I BELIEVE he spent half a thousand dol- 
lars on his outfit and it was a thing of 
beauty, even though it may not have 
proved a joy forever. I saved him a little, 
but pshaw! he wanted what he wanted 
and when he wanted it and had the price, 
without robbing any widow or orphans, 
so what was the use of putting a damper 
on his fun? Upon my word, I thought I 
could see him taking on flesh, and once, 
when he was packing and hit his thumb 
with the hammer, I thought I heard a 
faint sound like Darn it!—which was 
going some for a steady Churchman and 
a father of several olive branches. Well, 
he got away and as he had the address 
of a certain individual whom I had known 
for years and found to be the best dry 
nurse for a greenhorn that I ever met, 
I believed he was in for a good time, 
and results proved that my belief was the 
right one. 





* * * * 
Some months after Smith disappeared 
into the wilds of the West, I had a letter 
from the gentleman to whom I had con- 
signed him and it will tell its own tale. 


Dear Doctor: Say, that fellow you sent me 
is a peach, No, by golly! he’s a pair of them. 
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He landed here all right with a ear full of 
stuff and hired me and Jim. I guess you re- 
member Jim?—he’s all right in camp but the 
Parson did not like his looks and suggested 
soap. Yes, sir, soap! right in the beginning of 
winter, too. Jim took it all right and said he’d 
laid out to get a cake after a while, but now 
he’d sure get one before we started. So, after 
[ culled out his things some, I hooked up the 
mules to the old spring wagon and loaded her 
up with what I thought we needed and put the 
Parson on old Nell—you remember Nell? the 
easiest riding saddle-horse I ever owned and 
as sure-footed as a goat. We made about 10 
miles the first day and when we stopped the 
Parson was all in. We had to help him off the 
horse and he was awful sore, but game as a 
turkey gobbler. He didn’t offer to say grace, 
he was that tired, and after he had filled up 
on beans and sow-belly, I gave him some lard 
to put on where it would do the most good and 
put him to bed. Sleep? Well, say! when we 
had breakfast ready next day, it would have 
done you good to look at the Parson pounding 
his ear. I let him lay and kept his breakfast 
warm for him. He got that in him and mounted 
without saying a word. We rested at noon and 
pulled into that box caiion you remember along 
about supper time. I ran him up against a 
thundering big buck the first morning out and 
I’m durned if he didn’t throw up that all-fired 
nice rifle he’s got and caught Mister Buck just 
back of the ear. Yes, sir, that’s what he did! 
He was too tickled to eat and wanted to sit up 
all night to keep off the ‘wolves. He’s going to 
have the head mounted, and I don’t blame him. 
‘*Well, one day he managed to get lost and 
I sure got a scare—for the Parson is an all- 
right man, even if he is greener than grass in 
the early spring. He had a compass and a 
waterproof match-box, with a lunch, so I knew 
he would not starve, but it was some cold at 
nights and he was soft. But we found him 
about four miles from camp, and there he was, 
with a fire, built according to Nessmuk, smok- 
ing his pipe and as comfortable as could be. 
He hadn’t wandered around worth a cent. No, 
sir! he was lost and knew it. Knew we would 
find him, knew it was best to sit still, make a 
fire and not get worried. How’s that for a 
tenderfoot? Say, the Parson’s all right and I 
hope he’ll stay a year. Jim says, ‘Tell the Doe- 
tor that the Parson’s done forgot all about 
soap. He does scrub his teeth with a little 
brush, but so far as I know he hasn’t washed 
all over since he came out and he’s got a beard 
like a wild man.’ Wish you were with us.’’ 


ok * * * 
PerHaps I did not re-echo the wish! 
I could picture that camp, just above one 
of the finest springs that ever a man 
drank from. The old shed for the horses, 
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the tents that the Parson carried with 
him, the smell of the camp fire, with Jim 
pottering about—the best camp cook I 
ever met. The one-time Sheriff of. a 
county notorious for its gunfighters and 
bad men, until he had been in office a few 
months. Now a prosperous business man 
who will take out a small party, not so 
much for the price as for the annual Call 
of the Wild, when he generally lets his 
head clerk run the business while he hikes 
for the mountains. The best guide, the 
best friend any honest man would want, 
Jack B—— is a man to tie to for fun, 
frolic or fight, and, if game is to be 
found, he will find it. 
* * * * 

Huserr Laruam, the French aviator, 
came to Baltimore, flew over and around 
the city, pocketed a check for $5,000 for 
that feat and another of $500 for making 
rings around the home of an invalid mil- 
lionaire during the flight, captured the 
admiration of the city, gave daily exhi- 
bitions of flying regardless of the 
weather, and incidentally took the re- 
volver of a policeman and hit a regulation 
200-yard target, placed flat on the ground, 
twice out of 8 shots, fired while swinging 
over the target in full flight. While Mr. 
Latham was passing over the big grain 
elevators of the B. & O. Ry., where hun- 
dreds of pigeons harbor, the scared birds, 
apparently thinking the aeroplane a giant 
hawk, went fairly crazy in their efforts to 
get out of reach of possible danger— 
darting here and there in broken flocks 
and never resting for a moment until the 
machine passed out of sight. 

* * * * 

TuHoseE of the younger generation, who 
have been in the habit of using smokeless 
powder and who know little of the old- 
time black powder, probably do not real- 
ize that nearly six centuries passed be- 
tween the invention of the latter and the 
introduction of the former. The real 


origin of gunpowder is not known. Roger 
Bacon mentioned the compound in his 
writings as early as 1249, but Chinese 
records show that it was known 700 years 
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B. C., and it is probably of Chinese ori- 
gin. This form of gunpowder, however, 
was more like the stuff found in fire- 
crackers than a real propellant, and the 
invention of a granulated gunpowder, 
composed of sulphur, charcoal and salt- 
peter (nitrate of potassium) by Berthold 
Schwartz, in 1354, really marks the be- 
ginning of the Era of Firearms. The 
famous DuPont Powder Company of this 
country made all the powder used in 
every war in which America had a stake, 
and the various brands of gunpowder 
made in the factories along the historic 
Brandywine have always been celebrated 
for their purity and excellence. Strange 
to say, the formula by which Schwartz 
made his compound has remained prac- 
tically the same since his time and has 
been used everywhere that gunpowder 
has been made. 
** * x * 

BLACK powder is a mechanical mixture 
of its three ingredients, but the various 
brands of smokeless powders now in use 
are chemical compounds. Black powder 
explodes when fire reaches it and exerts 
its power equally on all sides when ex- 
ploded in confinement, obligingly seeking 
the line of least resistance and expending 
its force in this line if possible. Smoke- 
less powder only burns with an intense 
heat when fire is applied without the 
force of a detonator behind it and exerts 
its terrific force on all sides without 
regard to the line of least resistance— 
requiring a metal in gun barrels capable 
of resisting a gas pressure of many 
thousands pounds to the square inch, 
even though the bullet passes readily 
through the barrel and thus relieves the 
strain upon the chamber. 


* * * 7 
GERMANY is the home of smokeless 
powder inventors — Schultze Powder 


being one of the first to cross the ocean 
into this country about 1884. American 
inventors were not idle all this time and 
about the same time that Schultze Pow- 
der made its appearance, American Wood 
powder also became a claimant for public 


favor. Then came the famous E. C. 
Powder and then the deluge. What a 
flood of printer’s ink was shed for and 
against the new propellants, principally 
against; but the tide was too strong in 
their favor and gradually black powder 
became almost obsolete. 


* a * * 


Wiru the numerous powder mills in 
this country turning out smokeless pow- 
ders, some curious errors were made in 
the controversies that raged in the sport- 
ing press. I remember one gentleman 
who fairly foamed at the mouth con- 
demning a certain brand of smokeless, 
made by a certain company, and made 
various loud noises in praise of another 
brand, made by another company. I 
have often wondered how he felt when it 
was discovered that the two brands ex- 
isted only on the cans—the powder in 
each being made by the same company 
from the same formula, but one was col- 
ored for sale by the other company, 
which did not make smokeless powder at 
all. 


* * * * 


THE Licowsky CLay PIGEON made its 
appearance about the same time that 
smokeless powder came into general use 
and what a boon to the manufacturers 
trap-shooting proved to be as an experi- 
mental school for the development of 
guns and ammunition! It was all well 
enough to get some cute paper targets 
and count up the pellets striking inside 
of a 30-inch circle to test the closeness of 
pattern, but it was still better to go to 
the trap and smash a few straight-aways, 
going about 60 yards. The charge that 
would consistently smash every target 
fairly hit, did not need further count to 
show its efficiency. Just the same way, 
the enormous interest taken in rifle 
shooting since 1900 has done more to 
develope a better rifle and better ammuni- 
tion than any other combination of con- 
ditions could possibly do. No manufac- 
turer could hope to fire very many thou- 
sand rounds of ammunition during a 
year, and at the annual tournaments 
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hundreds of thousands of rounds were 
shot by different men, under different 
weather conditions, such expenditure 
doing more in a month or two by way 
of practical experiment than even a war 
would do. The change in the shape of 
the bullet, from the conoidal formed 
point to the sharp point, for example, 
took place in less than two years and 
practically through the individual work 
of two people—Dr. Hudson and “ U. M. 
C.” Thomas of the Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Co.—and won the loyal support of 
all military rifle shooters. 
* * xx * 

THERE will be some duck shooting dur- 
ing this and next month, but it is to be 
hoped that the numerous Sports Afield 
Family will do their best to stop the 
iniquitous spring shooting at the tribes 
ef Anas. Public opinion is the only hope 
left for true game protection, and the 
only way we can get that on our side is 
‘to keep continually after it by spoken and 
written words. Ducks have been hatch- 
ing in Connecticut, and I believe in Mas- 
sachusetts, since spring shooting was 
abolished in those States. Why not have 
our ducks hatching in all our Northern 
and such Middle States as the birds may 
select? Give them proper protection, and 
each State would be incubating its own 
game supplies, for where the ducks are 
bred there they will surely remain, just 
as Bob White does. 


* * * * 


Our Mexican brothers have been hav- 
ing some fun lately, and as the regular 
Mexican troops are armed with the new 
Mondragon automatic rifle, the history 
of the uprising will be interesting to 
those interested in the development of 
self-loading firearms. The Mondragon 
rifle is made on the gas-borrowing prin- 
ciple, instead of being operated entirely 
by the recoil, and is the invention of 
General Mondragon, Chief of Ordnance 
of the Mexican Army. The Standard 
self-loading rifle, made by the Standard 
Arms Co. of Wilmington, Delaware—the 
invention of M. F. Smith, a member of 
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the Company—is made on the same prin- 
ciple as the Mondragon arm and is one 
of the most rapid-fire weapons on the 
market. So far as it has been tested out, 
the Standard rifle will stand up to the 
strain of any reasonable call upon its 
capabilities. 
* * * * 

Down here in Maryland, where the 
oyster, the diamond-backed terrapin and 
the canvasback duck are supposed to have 
originated, we have the champion musk- 
rat raising county of the United States. 
This is Dorchester County and it sends 
250,000 skins annually to the market. The 
meat of the little animal is also marketed 
and has often masqueraded as terrapin, 
properly prepared muskrat meat being as 
palatable as any game animal known. 
About 5,500,000 muskrat skins entered 
the market last year and netted the 
trappers nearly $1,700,000. 

Sam’ J. Fort, M. D. 


——_~»>— 


AN INTERESTING BOOK FOR BOYS, 





Tue Boy Aviators IN NICARAGUA OR IN 
LEAGUE WITH THE INSURGENTS. By 
Capt. Wilbur Lawton. Hurst & Co., 
New York. 

A fascinating and fairly instructive 
book for the adventure-loving youth. It 
describes the navigation and exploiting 
of an airship by two boys in a hostile 
country, and is full of exciting situations 
that are likely to thrill the imaginative 
boy. Although the fancy of the author 
runs riot among possibilities, the book is 
quite harmless and may be read, with 
some profit, even by the goody-goody 
boy, and the author’s flights of fancy— 
so necessary to captivate the interest of 
the young reader—do not more than por 
tray the future possibilities of zrial navi- 
gation. A book for an idle hour, it still 
contains some historical facts that are 
worth while knowing and its fascinating 
trend may be toward inspiring the young 
genius of the future to make possible the 
extraordinary things that are therein de- 
scribed. 
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EDITORIAL. 





NEW YEAR GREETING. 





And, again, at this season of universal 
rejoicing, Custom, and that fraternal feel- 
ing born of good-fellowship and mutual 
helpfulness, bids us cheerily greet our 
friends. The years pass on swifter wings 
when middle life approaches, and our 
thoughts on each succeeding New Year’s 
Eve become more largely retrospective. 
We are prone to go back now to boy- 
hood’s time, when New Year’s Day, with 
its jocund games and abundant though 
homely cheer, came on with lagging 
steps. When Time was all too slow, 
Experience but a dream, and just over 
the long hill or behind the sombre forest, 
lay the other side of the world and its 
untried mysteries. When shinney by 
day and the blind man’s buff of a long 
New Year's evening filled the young 
heart with satisfying and tumultuous joy. 
If we feel regret in looking on the innova- 
tions that the passing years have brought, 
it is not for lack of full appreciation of 
the usefulness of astounding change. The 
bicycle and auto take the place of saddle- 
horse and carriage, and we rejoice in the 
added power of annihilating distance— 
wondering how long it will be before all 
can fly. When men and women will 


shout their Christmas greeting while 
hurtling through the air, and turn rapid- 
ly to avoid a laughing band of merry 
makers. Shinney—that ancient New 
Year pastime—has given place to milder 
games, and the all-satisfying blind man’s 
buff is brushed aside by bridge and other 
cultured or insipid games. But Christ- 
mas time is popular and joyous still. 

In the sportsman’s world and season, 
a variety of modern devices have made 
Waltonian recreation a time-saving sci- 
ence, and the automatic gun makes hunt- 
ing a fine art. But God’s Great Outdoors 
remains the same. Man’s invention can- 
not dim the azure of the vault above or 
change the lustre of the sun and stars. 
Cannot add a single note to the full, sweet 
song of nightingale or change the cheery 
piping of the quail. Bracing winds still 
sweep o’er hill and valley. The breath 
of mountain forest still blesses with its 
healing touch, and the laughing music 
of babbling brooklet or gurgling stream 
still delights the ear. Though Time 
takes much away—robs us of many 
things—the outdoor world remains re- 
plete with compensation. Then, while 
we scan the record of the closing year— 
its ups and downs, its heart-aches and its 
many joys—let us record for future ref- 
erence only the brighter things. For 
heart-ache, after all, is but the parent of 
appreciation. 

In this spirit, with the added spirit of 
Thankfulness to all our friends for the 
many kindnesses of the year, we wish 
them, every one, prosperity and happi- 
ness throughout the year now before us. 





GAME IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


The following items are clipped from 
the press of Nova Scotia-—a country 
which, although much older, in point of 
settlement, than any part of the United 
States, still abounds in large and small 
game. Moose and bear are everywhere 
quite numerous in its wooded districts, 
while droves of caribou roam its vast 
barrens. Wild geese, ducks and other 
water fowl frequent its shores in vast 
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numbers. The partridge is still abun- 
dant in most of its districts and its lakes 
and streams teem with trout and salmon. 


The slaughter of those pretty game birds, the par- 
tridges, has been enormous all over the Province. We 
likely have shot so many that, to preserve the species, 
our Game Society may suggest to our law-makers 
another close season. 

The season for the hunting of mink and otter opened 
Monday and extends until March 1. For all other fur- 
bearing animals the season opened in July and extends 
until April1. The following animals are not protected, 
namely: bear, wolf,. loupcervier, wildcat, skunk, rac- 
coon, fox, woodchuck and weasel. 





For ten years or more a large black bear made his 
sheep hunting beat during the summer months from 
the Rocky Mountain, south of the Garden of Eden, to 
the waters of Barney’s River. He laid tribute indis- 
criminately on the flocks of the entire district. He 
was a wily fellow and kept out of the way of traps and 
a man with agun. However, one day last week he paid 
the penalty of his wickedness without an opportunity 
to strike back in self-defence. What he was going to 
do to his assailant was done to himself, and done first. 
It happened this wise. John McDonald (a deaf man) 
was in the woods looking for a moose and thinking 
nothing of bears. As he was traveling along, he went 
around the large root of a tree that had been turned 
over by the wind, and just as he got round he came 
on the bear in the nook between the trunk and the 
root. There was no retreat for either and both realized 
the fact. The bear at once reared on his haunches with 
a savage snarl and the man drew his gun. It was a 
«question whether Bruin would grab the gun and the man 
before the latter was ready to shoot; but the man won. 
He fired two shots in quick succession and the bear 
toppled over on his back. The girth of the beast was 
6 ft. 4 inches and his length from the forehead, extended 
forwards to his hind paws extended backwards, was 
10 ft. The beast was as fat as butter, being ready to 
den for the winter, which he would live through by 
sucking the fat off through his paws. From the fat 
sliced off his body there was produced over 80 bottles 
of the much prized bear’s grease of commerce. Mr. 
McDonald sent one of the monster’s teeth and a bottle of 
the famed grease to the Editor of the astern Chronicle 
and if any one wants a rub for rheumatism—for which, 
mixed with camphor, it is said to be a sure cure - he can 
have it by calling at this office; or, if one of our bald- 
headed friends wants to grow hair, he should get a 
move on. First come first served; or, if preferred, Mr. 
McDonald will sell him a bottle of the famous cure. 
Mr. McDonald has the skin. Who wants a first-class 
hearth skin? now is your chance! 


DEPLORABLE WOODS TRAGEDIES. 


Calumet, Mich., Nov. 30.—During the deer hunting 
season, opening Nov. 10 and closing tonight, there have 
been forty-six hunting accidents in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, 20 of which were fatal—establishing a rec- 
ord. More deaths are expected. 

Practically all the accidents were due to carelessness 
by inexperienced hunters. In four cases accidental slay- 
ers left the victims to die without attention. In 28 cases 
hunters were shot by mistake for deer—8 of these fatal- 
ly. One Houghton man was mistaken for a bear and 
killed by a friend. One hunter was killed by a woman 
and two women hunters were severely injured.— Chicago 
American, 


The much over-worked Fool Killer 
will be disturbed upon reading the above 
account. And it is more than likely that 
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other States, where deer hunting obtains, 
are keeping up their record of such acci- 
dents, none of which need occur if in- 
telligent care and caution were used. 
The man who will shoot his hunting 
companion, or another who may chance 
to stroll in the woods, is not fit to hunt 
anything but a hole large enough to 
crawl into. And the Fool Killer should 
watch the hole. Sports AFIELD, together 
with many other journals of its kind, has 
repeatedly advised and cautioned hunters 
touching these deplorable incidents. But 
it seems that just so many fools z7// ma- 
ture every year, and the slaughter goes 
on. Advice seems to be wasted. There 
is no longer any use in cautioning the 
would-be sportsmen not to fire until he 
is positive that his target is the animal he 
seeks. There seems to be less use in 
telling the man of impatient temperament 
and weak nerves to stay out of the woods; 
that the deer country is no place for one 
who is lacking in cool deliberation. Re- 
ports from all over the country indicate 
that many such men—who are not really 
sportsmen or hunters—went into the 
woods this season. And the pity of it is 
that it is generally the more prudent 
companion who comes out ona stretcher. 
In some localities the law requires the 
hunter to know whether he is killing a 
stag or a doe, and the carelessness ob- 
servable would indicate that there might 
be opportunities for the watchfulness and 
action of Game Wardens. But there 
seems now to be no means of curtailing 
the evil, unless the matter be taken up 
by the Legislatures of the different States 
from which such distressing reports come, 
making willful carelessness a felony. For, 
verily, the penitentiary or asylum is the 
place for such men, rather than the woods. 
a 

To the many friends who have voiced 
their appreciation of Sports AFIELD dur- 
ing the last three months of 1910, we 
wish to extend our sincere thanks. Press 
of work will not permit us to reply to 
each one individually, but we wish to 
assure all that their good words have 
fallen on grateful soil. 
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SOME OPTIMISTIC REFLECTIONS. 





Prof. John Davey of Kent, Ohio—the 
father of Tree Surgery, a friend of use- 
ful birds, and the avowed enemy of the 
alleged pariah of the feathered world— 
recently writes to Spoxrs AFIELD to say, 
among other things, that ‘‘the greatest 
ecomic problem ever before the world 
now confronts the people of the United 
States. Insects are of Divine arrange- 
ment. Their principal work is to ferti- 
lize flowers. But they feed on the foli- 
age, and their in- 
crease is so rapid 
that in a few 
yearsthey would 
destroy all vege- 
table life. The 
wisdom of the 
Creator is seen 
in the adaptation 
of the birds to 
devour the in- 
sects. We are 
now paying the 
penalty of $800,- 
000,000 annual- 
ly for the want 
of birds to keep 
down the in- 
sects.”’ 

Possibly this 
is, in the main, 
true. But, in the 
light of experi- 
ence, it might 
seem that Prof. 
Davey’s zeal for 
reconstructing 
the designs of Providence has made him 
an alarmist. It will be remembered that 
at one time, within the memory of those 
who have reached the half-century mile- 
stone, the horticultural and agricultural 


prosperity of Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, 


Minnesota and some portions of other 
Western States was in jeopardy in con- 
sequence of the grasshopper scourge; 


that vegetation in those States was re- 


peatedly destroyed, and the land turned 


into a waste to be avoided. Today the 





JOHN DAVEY.—-The Friend of Trees and Birds. 
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grasshopper is no more, while the land 
rejoices in delightful vegetation and rolls 
in wealth. Yet there were no birds to 
destroy the countless millions compris- 
ing this temporary scourge, and they 
passed away just “in the natural order 
of things.’ 

It may be remembered that at one 
time the chintz bug practically destroyed 
the wheat fields of Illinois and Iowa, and 
for several seasons menaced the corn 
crop as well. But the chintz bug has 
passed away (in the natural order of 
things) and a 
hundred dollars 
wouldn’t buy a 
specimen today 

living or dead. 
Yet the birds ab- 
hor the chintz 
bug and would 
not eat one, even 
in self-defence. 
We have no fowl 
or “feathered 
songster’’ that 
will diet upon the 
Doryphora (po- 
tato bug), yet we 
have an abun- 
dance of pota- 
toes, and, in the 
natural order of 
things,the Dory- 
phora will in 
time become ex- 
tinct. 

Only a few 
years ago the 
New England 
States and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada were greatly alarmed at the visi- 
tation of the apparently destructive army 
worm, that left, in its wake, hundreds of 
square miles of forest, blighted as if by 
fire. The army worm has practically 
disappeared, and no man knows the ulti- 
mate end of the countless billions. Yet 
the birds are not credited with its de- 
struction; for had the army worm been 
carnivorous, like the army ant, they 
might have eaten every bird within miles 
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of their line of march, and cried for more. 
After the exodus, the elements, in the 
natural order of things, re-dressed the 
forests in green, and there remains no 
evidence of the terrifying visitation. 

After sounding his warning, Prof. 
Davey goes on to say: 

“In some States the infamous crow is protected by 
law, and they are defeating all the efforts of individ- 
uals, clubs and States to raise game birds. The blue- 
jays, cats and English sparrows are so numerous that 
our song birds are fast disappearing. What shall be 
done? I appeal to the sportsmen of the country. 

“A new movement has now sprung up under the 
name of The Bird and Tree Band. Its work is con- 
structive and destructive. Its prime object is to re- 
store and preserve the native birds, in order to save the 
trees. Its first aim is to destroy the foes of our native 
birds. The greatest foe is the English sparrow. They 
now number about 5,000,000,000. In five more years, 
if not checked, they would number thirteen trillion in 
the United States! Sportsmen: We want your aid 
against this pest. I have testimony from all the States 
in the Union against this menace of America. These 
are put together in a paper of considerable size, under 
the title Sparrowdom. Let every sportsman send in 
his address, and he wiil get a copy of this free.” 

From information at hand, it cannot 
be determined what States, if any, pro- 
tect the ‘“‘infamous crow.’’ But, if such 
is really the case, no doubt many ardent 
supporters of such a law would be found 
in the agricultural districts. The crow 
is a scavenger in a small way and many 
naturalists assert that the good that he 
does far outweighs the well known evil. 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Davey 
fails to inform as to wherein the English 
sparrow is the greatest enemy of other 
bird life. But presumably the forth- 
coming ‘‘Sparrowdom”’ ‘will be domi- 
nated by the naturalist and statistician 
and it will be shown that this cheerfully 
pugnacious little bird is a real menace to 
95 millions of people. Still, if we seek 
information of the thoughtful and ob- 
serving farmer, we will be told that the 
tons of seeds of noxious plants that are 
eaten by this aggressive little scavenger 
amply compensate for the slight destruc- 
tion of cereals at seeding time, and all 
other venial sins of which he may be 
guilty. For centuries this companion- 


able little bird has found a welcome 
home in England, and there is no cry 
of its being a menace to other bird life, 
or to agricultural interests. 

There is no wish here to belittle the 
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great work done or being done by John 
Davey, who is a well-known and honest 
worker in the cause of humanity. His 
advocacy of the preservation of the for- 
ests of our country, and his well-known 
energy along that line, deserve an honor- 
able tribute from the people whom he is 
so zealously striving to serve, and future 
generations, seeing and benefiting by the 
results of his devoted life, will rise up to 
call him blesséd. But there are many 

-very many—among the g5 millions 
who will continue to trust wholly in— 
the natural order of things. 

Tuos. H. FRASER. 


A NEW YEAR'S REFLECTION. 


What is the matter with our people 
today? 

When you walk through the streets 
of our cities in these modern days, How 
often do you see a face with a smile, an 
eye with a bright look in it? Let them 
pass you one by one, young and old, and 
there will be in them all the same inde- 
finable something which speaks of a hid- 
den anxiety, of worry and care. 

This should not be so. At least, it 
should not be so universal. Our country 
is so great and its opportunities are so 
bountiful that it seems sad that anxious 
thoughts should sap the life-blood of the 
young and shorten the days of the old. 
And this is not all. We cannot be our- 
selves when we are so deeply troubled; 
we lose the best part of ourselves—the 
best that the Almighty put into our 
breast. As we live today we are sur- 
rounded by comfort and luxury in our 
magnificent houses of iron and stone. 
When we leave them, our path nearly 
always leads direct through crowded 
streets into the place of business. We 
have no eye for all the glory which has 
been laid at our very door, and which is 
within the reach of the lowliest of us. 
We do not see the trees, the grass and 
flowers. The blue sky, with its white, 
dancing clouds, has no charm for us. We 
pass them by,and their glorious message 
of God’s wonderful creation is not heard. 
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And this is not all. Care and worry 
strike deeper still—to the very root of 
the tree. We may find the same words 
of kindness for the one we love best in 
this world, and yet our words are not the 
same as they were in former days. They 
are like the flower when its fragrance has 
left it. We have lost our own peace, 
and our love has lost the sunshine which 
it needed. And then slowly, ever so 
slowly—-but  sure- 


A PROMISING PAIR. 





Know Morris Rice? Sure! The chap 
whose eagle quill, dipped in distilled sun- 
shine and concentrated mountain ozone, 
painted such wonderful pen pictures of 
Ozark scenery and folk-life. Every mem- 
ber of the Sports Afield Family knows 
Morris. We have botanized and geolo- 
gized and zoologized with him, and helped 

him build his log 





ly, only too surely 

comes the day 
when this glorious, 
heaven sent pas- 
sion has died, never 
to rise again. 

How they have 
gripped us—this 
worry and care! 
They are with us 
every hour, every 
minute of the day. 
They trouble our 
sleep at night. 

As a people, we 
have one serious 
fault—our extrava- 
gance. This is at 
the root of it all. 
If we were to think 
less of what our 
neighbor will say, 
if we do not possess 
or buy certain 
things: if our 
neighbor were to 
do the same; if we 
—all of us—should 
look less at the 
clothes, the houses, 
the carriages and 
horses, but more at 
the man himself and his makeup; if many 
of us should think less of the theatre and 
late suppers and more of home; if we 
should save, for a rainy day, all this 
good money which we are spending now 
for useless things, where would. . . . ? 
Oh, it is too good to think about it ev en! 
And here is a New Year, on the threshold, 
waiting to greet us. A. HASHAGEN. 








TWO OF OUR YOUNGEST READERS. 


Compliments of PROF. MORRIS RICE. 


house and plowand 
plant his garden, 
and met his neigh- 
bors, and imagined 
ourselves tasting 
the raw, fiery 
moonshine liquor 
that was just on the " 
far side of the ridge 
—and that Friend 
Rice wouldn’t per- 
sonally sample, so 
he might put its 
strength in words 
and crisp sentences. 
We have gone 
squirreling and tur- 
keying with him, 
and have shared 
the game after Mrs. 
Rice had hustled it 
across the ember- 
strewn hearth and 
on to the big 
puncheon table. 
Of course we know 
Morris, and feel 
that the two grow- 
ing, sturdy Rice 
sprouts here photo- 
graphed belong 
close to the top of 
the list of our personal friends. Our 
friend writes that either one of them is 
four times smarter than his dad, and 
that individually and collectively they 
are the joy of his paternal heart. Who’s 
disputing the last part of the statement? 
Or the first, for that matter? The boy 
is father of the man. There is no rule 
for measuring the latent energy and 
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ability of youth—no way of telling what 
a boy may become, if he is given the 
chance. And it should be beneficial to 
young Rices to transplant them from the 
rocky hills of Southern Missouri to the 
natural wild rice grounds of Wisconsin 
—from whence came the photograph 
here re-produced. 


———_ ~~». -—-—_ 


“ANOTHER CUP, SALLY DEAR.” 


See Front Cover Illustration. 





The best food you ever tasted! “ Yes, 
[ remember it perfectly. You see, we 
were camped over on the West Fork 
of —’ But hold on! If you were in 
camp, that tells the whole story. Time 
and place amount to nothing, nor is there 
need to particularize as to what you ate, 
where you procured the “ raw materials ”’ 
or how they were cooked. Camp grub 
invariably goes down easy—it’s a way it 
has. The best Chicago or New York 
restaurants cannot equal the food ‘that 
we fork from the frying-pan or pour out 
of the smoke-grimed kettle into dented 
tin plates. Whether hunters of big game 
or small, fishermen, canoeists, explorers 
craving discoveries that will make their 
names world-famous, or just plain, every- 
day campers, all meet on equal grounds 
at meal time. And that’s why our cover 
picture will appeal to each and every 
sportsman who knows from experience 
that he can kindle a fire outside a stove, 
or boil coffee water without burning it. 
Philosophers and wiseacres say that we 
eat to live, as though eating, of itself, 
were a task to be dreaded. In camp we 
live to eat, and a good square meal, 
though perhaps not a thing of beauty, is 
most certainly a joy—as long as it lasts. 

The man pouring coffee is Rufus 
Thomas of Val Verde County, Texas, 
whose good fortune we envy——not that 
coffee of the camp variety is a rarity with 
us, but because few of us are so lucky as 
to live within striking distance of the 
mountains of Northern Mexico, wherein 
this photograph was taken. Such hunt- 
ing grounds are no longer within the 
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confines of our own country. Plenty of 
elbow room, lots of game, and a climate, 
summer or winter, that cannot be sur- 
passed. 


— 





ON THE WHITE RIVER PLATEAU. 

[ live in Northwestern Colorado, 
where the grand scenery of the Central 
Rockies merges into the lower yet no 
less grand mountains of the White 
River Plateau. Here is where the White 
River heads. Here is also where many 
Eastern tourists, during the open season 
for deer, come in quest of a camp site. 
Several days before the season opens, 
people from all over the United States 
flock in by every road, wishing to be the 
first on the best deer trails. Long before 
sunrise every morning they are out upon 
some low hill or pinnacle, watching for 
the unlucky buck that ventures too near. 
Although our deer are not so numerous 
as they have been, they are far from 
being extinct. Yet there are many dis- 
appointed tourists, as well as old-time 
settlers, who return home empty handed. 
During the heat of the day all of the 
hunters go far back in the timber to 
hunt—generally riding horseback, it be- 
ing very seldom that any one goes afoot. 
Slowly they ride along, through the 
quaking asp and pine, straining their 
eyes for a pair of horns bobbing away 
from them in the underbrush—each one 
ready to jump from his horse and chance 
a shot. Sometimes they see a forked 
brush which resembles a buck’s horns, 
and will roll off their horses and creep 
slowly along, with gun ready, in the 
direction of their prey—which turns out 
to be only a dry bush. Then they return 
to their horses, to try their luck again. 
Often deer will bound away from within 
a few yards of them and be lost to view 
before they can dismount; yet are they 
ever looking for the lucky shot. But 
sometimes that lucky shot comes—mean- 
ing a 10-mile walk, while you lead your 
saddle-horse, packed (unless you are fur- 
nished with a pack-horse). 

Deer do most of their traveling in the 
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night, in the early morning and late in 
the evening, unless they are run out of 
their hiding places in the timber or a big 
snowstorm drives them down out of their 
summer haunts. A very good place to 
find them during an open fall is in the 
breakers of some steep cajfion, in the thick 
scrub-oak, or in the quaking asp, where, 
if a large rock be rolled down and they 
do not know your whereabouts, they will 
be very likely to run toward you—giving 
you a good shot before they find you out. 
Again. You will be going home or to 
camp, after a hard day’s ride—feeling 
sharply your disappointment as well as 
your hunger for a good piece of meat— 
when you are suddenly startled by the 
crackling of brush, and there, not more 
than sixty feet in front of you, stands the 
biggest buck you believe you ever saw, 
eyeing you so saucily that you are all 
excitement. Leaping from your horse, 
you take aim for a quick shot, but before 
you can pull the trigger he is running. 
You take a few random shots before he 
is out of sight—missing him of course. 
Then you are more dejected than ever— 
wishing that you were well out of such 
a game of luck. But if you are a true 
sportsman, you will be up early the next 
morning—ready to try your luck again. 
The smaller deer, such as the does 
and fawns, seem to be everywhere. Yet 
you cannot kill them, according to the 
law. In reality, you do not want them; 
you want a big buck. Perhaps, away in 
the distance, on some trail that leads 
through an opening in the low oak brush, 
you can see a little three-point buck 
traveling along, stopping every little 
while to graze. Being tired of trying to 
head them off or to waylay them by 
creeping through the scrub brush and 
getting on some hill close to the trail, to 
wait for them where they never come, 
you try a random shot. To your sur- 
prise, he turns around a couple of times, 
walks down the hill, and drops; and 
so you have your buck, after all. 
ARTHUR AMICK. 
Rio Blanco County, Colo. 


FOREST FIRES IN OREGON. 





As every one knows, the forest fires 
have been (like their fore-runner, the 
dry season) quite unprecedented. But 
few precautions had been taken, because 
they were so unexpected. The Indians 
even used to burn the ground-moss and 
rubbish in the springtime, in order to 
conserve the giant timber. But 60 years 
ago a fearful fire raged in the Coast 
Range, when bears and cougars and In- 
dians with their cayuses came tearing 
down together to seek safety in the 
streams. There, with ocean moisture in 
the air, the fires have, this year, been 
comparatively slight, while in Southern 
Oregon the flames have devastated 
800,000,000 feet of splendid timber. Be- 
sides what the Government owned, many 
a poor settler has lost his all. A greater 
number would have suffered, and there 
would have been a greater lo s of life, 
but for the telephone. Electric speed 
carried warning messages, and home- 
steaders, hunters and fishermen hurried 
out into safety. In the Crater Lake 
National Forest 60 miles of telephones 
had been constructed (at a cost to the 
Government of $60 a mile) between the 
rangers’ posts. 

The fires raced far beyond man’s 
quickest pace. They would rush up the 
150 or 200 feet of stem, to the tree-tops, 
in marvelous rapidity, transforming the 
splendid pine and fir into a charred stump 
—their branches falling in blazing fury 
to spread the flames around. The pall 
of smoke hung over all, lighted at inter- 
vals with lurid bronze, where the col- 
umns of flame had flown. In the cafions 
the parched air was deathly oppressive, 
but the fighters worked on unilinchingly, 
often volunteering their nights. The 
troops were called out to aid, which they 
did in perfect discipline in as masterful 
a way as ever mortals could against such 
an appalling foe. Reports of “burnt to 
death” kept coming in on all sides, but 
there were many cases, endangered and 
hemmed in, who escaped with their lives. 
One of the saddest things told was of a 
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group of Italians who were at work on 
a fire-swept hill. A few of them saw the 
flames rushing on. They fled for their 
lives down to a little creek. There they 
laid down. Saturating their clothes with 
water, they covered their faces, to ward 
off the breath of the flames as from a 
Gehenna. They saw, when daring to 
bare their eyes, their whole company of 
thirty souls fall one after another as the 
flames caught them up, flying down the 
hill, leaving their bodies in charred heaps, 
like the stumps and bushes in their wake. 
At a distance of a mile the roar of the 
fire would sound like an express train 
going over a nearby trestle, 

We felt disgusted, here in Portland, 
that scores of the city’s out-of-works re- 
fused to go and help in the fight, notwith- 
standing the $2 or $3 a day, with board 
and expenses offered them. Although 
anxious thought haunted us, we felt glad 
and thankful that we had a son doing his 
very best in the fight. Louis Darwin 
left his homestead in Douglas County: to 
lend a hand. He wrote us that, in the 
case of “crown fires,” nothing could be 
attempted. The system of his gang ‘was 
to get a place where the timber was not 
heavy and thick eriough for that, but 
where the fire would have to run on the 
ground. They then made a trench about 
3 feet wide, by clearing all moss, leaves 
and trash off, leaving bare ground; then 
they would “back fire ’—patroling the 
trench to see that it did not cross. There 
were 80 men in his section, working on 
about 30 miles of trench. The fire burnt 
over about 125 square miles. The last 
two weeks was simply patrol work, each 
man going over 5 miles twice a day. 

Louisa A’HMuTY NAsH. 

Portland, Oregon. 





SERVED HIM RIGHT. 





It was more than fifty years ago. A 
bright April morning, with a gentle 
south wind. I had had my breakfast, and 
with my Dolland spy-glass in hand, I 
stepped out to the hilltop overlooking 
the meadows at my old home to see how 


they looked and consider the probabilities 
as to there being any snipe. A few days 
previous we had had a storm from the 
southeast that had raised a flood in the 
Delaware River and flooded the lower 
meadows. But I must ask your readers 
to bear in mind that this was before the 
time when I realized the great wrong of 
spring snipe and summer woodcock 
shooting. While looking through my 
glass, I saw two men with their guns 
and two dogs on the meadows directly in 
front of my home, looking for snipe. 
They were three-quarters of a mile away 
from me, but my glass enabled me to 
identify them as acquaintances. Between 
us there was a low flooded meadow (a 
part of our farm) about 200 yards wide, 
lying the full breadth of our place, run- 
ning east and west, and known as “the 
Mucky Meadow.” One of the men was 
a German, John May, a butcher from 
Trenton. He was a good-hearted, jolly 
fellow, fond of dogs and shooting, but 
a very indifferent shot. We kept quite 
a number of cattle, and each year John 
bought all of our calves. He has been 
dead many years. His companion that 
day was also from Trenton and was 
his very opposite. I will call him 
Jim. He was one of the most selfish, 
jealous fellows it has ever been my 
ill-fortune to know, though I did not 
then know it. If he went shooting 
with some inexperienced companion, he 
would shoot fairly well; but if he met 
with any one who could shoot better 
than he did, he would get out of humor, 
lose his nerve, and shoot no better than 
a 10-year-old boy. Knowing that these 
men were not well acquainted with the 
meadows, it occurred to me that they 
might like to have me join them and 
show them around. It did not take me 
long to get ready, and, with Monk and 
Nellie following me, I went down the hill 
and out on the meadow to wait for them. 
I kept in plain sight, waiting for them 
to pass around the flooded Mucky 
Meadow between us. I wondered why 
they were so slow about it; but later 
John May told me why. 








— 
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Finally | concluded that they were go- 
ing to return home, and I went on with- 
out them. I saw that the tide was rising, 
and this meant that if I went back to the 
hill-foot, and followed it around to the 
creek I was likely to be cut off by the 
tide from reaching the only meadows 
where snipe were likely to be found. 
Acting on this, I kept on the higher 
meadows bordering the Trenton and 
3ordentown Railroad and Delaware and 
Raritan Canal. As it turned out, I did 
the right thing; and, after working over 
two or three meadows and finding no 
game, I came at last to the right one; 
for Nellie and Monk showed signs of 
game, and in about an hour found and 
pointed six single birds and all but the 
last one fell at the first shot fired at it. 
With the last one, I made an unpardon- 
able miss with the first barrel, but scored 
“dead bird” with the second shot. I 
had now been over all of the ground not 
under water, and started for home. I 
had probably gone a quarter of a mile, 
when I heard men talking. Stopping to 
listen, I recognized the voices as those of 
the men I had intended to join. I had 
heard several shots fired, but supposed 
it was boys shooting at muskrats. Find- 
ing that the talkers were getting nearer 
to me, I waited, and soon they came up. 
John May, when he saw me come down 
on the meadows and watch them, had 
wanted to join me; but Jim would not 
consent. He judged every one as being 
like himself. He knew that I could out- 
shoot him, and said that, as my setters 
could not be beaten and would work only 
for me, I would get all of the shots. 
Now this is just the reverse of what has 
always been my rule; for I always try to 
get my companions all of the shots. 
They had followed round by the hill-foot, 
had been kept back by the rising tide, 
and only after a long search and with 
much waist-deep wading had found a 
place where they could get on the mead- 
ows where I was. They had found five 
snipe, and, with many misses, had got 
them all—Jim getting three and John 
Mav two. When I was asked what luck 


I had and had told them, I saw Jim 
doubted my word, but when I showed 
the six birds I saw he was disgusted. 
As I found out later, he had heard me 
each time I had fired and kept count of 
my shots. So apparent was his ill-humor 
that I did not talk with them long, and 
left them making their way toward the 
railroad, up which they could walk to 
Trenton. I had noticed that John seemed 
to be very much pleased about something, 
but had said nothing. The next morning 
I was in Trenton, and, it being market 
day, I went to the market house. John 
May saw me coming before I reached his 
stall and had a broad grin on his face. 
Then he told me just what Jim was, and 
how he had insisted the day before on 
avoiding me, in the hope that they might 
find all of the birds and get them. What 
angered him most of all was that I had 
fired seven shots and bagged six birds; 
while he, who thought himself a fine shot, 
had bagged three out of a dozen fired at. 
To the very last of his life John May 
talked of that morning, and always re- 
joiced that I had beaten Jim, both in 
choosing my route and in my shooting. 
Let this be a warning to your younger 
readers never to be selfish or jealous; 
for no one can be a true sportsman and 
possess or give way to either of these 
traits. 
Tuos. C. Apsotr (“ Recapper”’). 


—— 


AN EVENTFUL NIGHT HUNT. 





When I was a boy in my teens I 
worked on a farm in the Cross Timbers 
in Northern Texas. The old farmer 
who owned the place used to tell us of a 
little fice he used to own which was a 
great coon dog and he could tell by his 
bark if it were a possum or coon he had 
treed. One day, late in the winter of ’87, 
when we came in from the field, there lay 
Coaly quietly sleeping before the fire. 
Eleven years had passed since Coaly had 
disappeared as mysteriously as he re- 
appeared. Visions of a coon hunt sprang 
up, as there was not a dog in that part 
of the country that we could depend on 
for coons. 
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One cold frosty night several days 
later the neighbor boys gathered in, and, 
shouldering our axe, we started for the 
creek bottom about a mile away. After 
arriving at the creek and while debating 
whether to go up or down, Coaly began 
barking in a very excited manner in the 
bushes close by; boys and dogs made a 
grand rush to see who would be first to 
the tree. Lo! we were disappointed. 
Coaly -had stirred up a nest of polecats 
under a small pile of brush, but not a 
dog would go after them. Cutting a long 
pole with a fork at the end, I proceeded 
to push the pile of brush over, and at the 
first lift Coaly dived under and dragged 
out a big polecat and proceeded to kill it. 
Four times he repeated this. Neither of 
the other dogs could be induced to take 
hold. I had heard that a dog could not 
trail an animal after he had fought a 
polecat, so we started home, intending to 
try again the next night. While on our 
way home Coaly treed again, out in the 
bottom and further up the creek; every 
fellow broke the record going to that 
tree. Sure enough, there was a big pos- 
sum humped up in the hollow of a tree 
with Coaly keeping guard at the entrance. 
This made us feel better, so we tied the 
possum to a small bush and went back to 
the creek, intending to give Coaly a thor- 
ough trying-out. Some twenty minutes 
later we heard him barking, and on ar- 
riving could plainly see two possums and 
a coon in the top of a chitem tree, where 
they had been feeding on berries. This 
was luck indeed; so, we caught the three 
dogs and held them at points around the 
tree, while one of the boys proceeded to 
ply the axe. As the tree fell, the dogs 
rushed in and at the same time a big 
possum ran out towards me. I promptly 
bowled him over and put my foot on his 
neck; the other boys were helping the 
dogs in the tree-top, only to be rewarded 
with a possum. The coon had dis- 


appeared; so had Coaly. We listened 
and soon heard a great fight in the brush. 
Coaly had that coon almost choked to 
death when we got to him. We ended 
the critter’s misery and sat down to rest 
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before starting home. The dogs went to 
the creek for water and when we were 
ready to start Coaly did not show up. 
What was that ? Barking far up the 
creek! Coaly, sure! We crawled through 
brush, stumbled over logs and climbed 
steep hills for a half-mile and finally 
found Coaly barking up a massive burr 
oak four feet in diameter and towering 
high in the air. Nothing doing for that 
coon. We were too tired to tackle such 
a tree with only one axe; so, after draw- 
ing straws to see who should go after 
the possum, tied a mile down the creek, 
we loaded up our game and started home 
—weary but happy in the thought that 
a good dog can do his work, even after 
a fight with a polecat. J. L. Brice. 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. 
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SHOOTING BUCKSHOT. 





Please let me know what length of barrel is 
best in a 12-gauge gun to make a good pattern 
with buckshot? Also whether a cylinder or choke 
bore is best? I fired a dozen shots at a mark 
two feet square and never scratched it—using a 
full-choked pump gun and No. 6 buck. 

Chicago, Illinois. W. G. Hunter. 


Mr. Hunter does not give the distance 
from gun to target. Probably it was 
farther than the same gun would have 
held together a charge of small shot, 
since the object in using buck was to 
pick up wild geese out of range for the 
ordinary loads. A shotgun is not a rifle, 
no matter how charged. At any rate, 
No. 6 buck is too big to give the best 
results in a 12-gauge gun, for it is not 
advisable to put more than 3 layers of 
shot in a shell, and this gives but com- 
paratively few pellets. Try OO shot, or 
No. 8 buck at the largest, and if you 
can content yourself to use BB shot, so 
much the better, as your gun is choked. 
A cylinder bore would handle the larger 
sizes a trifle better. Your pump gun 
will doubtless throw Number 6 drop shot 
hard enough to kill at 50 paces—the BBs 
will be good at 75 and the OO buck at 
100 yards, providing you hit the game. 
The smaller the shot, the more chances 
you will have.—EDITor. 
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